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SERMON IV. 


BY THE REV. B. B. SMITH, 


EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA RECORDER. 


Part. i. 21. 
**For me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.”’. 

Durine the lapse of ages, time 
enough has been found to reduce 
the religion of the Lord Jesus, 
which is one and unchangeable, to 
a thousand varying forms. It ap- 
pears one thing in the lofty imagin- 
ings of poetic minds, and another 
in the cold and dry speculations of 
the schools. In the systems of eru- 
dite men, it seems fair and well 
proportioned; in the coarse ravings 
of visionaries, motley and deform- 
ed. ‘To some it appears in the at- 
tractions of philosophic wisdom, to 
others it is commended entirely by 
its practical value. 

Still, the religion of the Gospel 
is one and altogether unchangeable. 
Its genuine reality, as experienced 
and loved by all the saints of God, 
is the same to-day where it humbles 
the pride and breaks the hard heart 
of the polished and amiable citizen 
of christian lands, as when it tri- 
umphed over the idolatrous pollu- 
tions of the earliest gentile converts. 
It is sometimes said to be a religion, 


designed to mould character; but 
it claims a far loftier and more a 
propriate designation as the only 
religion which can transform char- 
acter. And this it does, not mere- 
ly by the aptitude of its precepts to 
win attention, and extort approba- 
tion, but mainly by the power of 
its revealed realities, under the 
lessing of the Holy Ghost, to make 
of all classes of fallen sinners, re- 
generate and new creatures. The 
Apostles and primitive Christians, 
would not have been a whit the bet- 
ter for receiving christianity, even 
had they so received it, as the wis- 
est and most philosophic scheme 
of faith. Its revealed truths be- 
lieved, in the energy of divine faith, 
fashioned their singular and very 
exalted characters. ‘In one word, 
their whole religion consisted in the 
impassioned, mysterious, experi- 


‘mental energy of that term which 


the Apostle uses in our text, ina 
way so new and unexampled. To 
him to live was Curist. That ho- 
ly word contained the ethereal es- 
sence, the substantive value, the 
inspired power, of his whole reli- 
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gion. Christ was his guide and his 
end, his instructor and his wisdom, 
his motive and his reward, his con- 
solation and his hope, his all and in 
all. 

Realities unfolded in the Gospel, 
and believed in his heart, of which 
Jesus Christ was the centre and 
the sum, transformed the Apostle 
Paul into the lofty, consistent, de- 
voted christian, of the perfection of 
whose character, we delight to con- 
sider him as the noblest model. The 
exceeding preciousness of souls for 
which Christ died, constrained him 
even incomparison with other saints 
in Jabours, teils, and sufferings, te 
be more abundant. The conde- 
scension and leve of his master and 
only saviour in dying for him, made 
him tender-hearted and compas- 
sionate. And scenes of terror and 
of glory, in which the Lord Jesus 
shall appear as the Resurrection 
of the dead, and the Judge of the 
world, furnished the ever fresh and 
awakening topics of his impassion- 
ed preaching. 

This religion was the pure reli- 
gion of the gospel in the freshness 
of virgin purity, in the ardor of 
youthful energy and zeal, in the 
uncerruptedness of real experience. 
It was a religion of intense excite- 
ment, and rapt devotion; but it was 
also the practical religion of active 
and busy life. It sometimes seems 
in him, like a religion of high and 
mysterious dogmas, but never with- 
out evincing its humbling and sanc- 
tifying influences over heart and 
life. In truth, it was a religion be- 
gotten and kept alive by a faith of 
God’s own giving. affording a spe- 
cimen far too lofty and pure for our 
degenerate days, of the astonishing 
perfection of character, formed by 
the power of divine grace, in its 
unimpaired and richest displays. — 
It would have been strange indeed, 
if that favoured disciple, for whose 
conversion the Lord Jesus was glo- 

riously manifested, who enjoyed vi- 
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sits from Angels, and was himself 
taken up even into the third hea- 
vens, should not have realized a be- 
lieving conviction of the great real- 
ities of the gospel, ina measure far 
above what is ordinarily granted to 
our weaker faith. And, therefore, 
when you view him as the most 
tried and devoted of suffering mis- 
sionaries and martyrs—as the most 
holy and heavenly minded of all 
devout believers—as the purest of 
practical christians—and loftiest in 
the elements of benevolent and 
moral greatness, you are to consi- 
der his case as a blessed example 
of what the faith of Christ is able 
to effect. His experience and his 
example go very far towards em- 
bodying to our material vision, the 
very essence of pure and undefiled 
religion. 
Our text, and these introductory 
remarks, should serve to bring us 
nearer that most important and bles- 
sed of all subjects, the religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in its essential pu- 
rity and experimental power. B 
that help from above, without which 
all our doings are nothing worth, I 
shall endeavour in the prosecution of 
this discourse, further to unfold the 
inward and essential excellence of 
this religion, and labor, also, accor- 
ding to the grace given unto me, to 
carry the sway of its awakening mo- 
tives and sanctifying power over 
the hearts of all who are here as- 
sembled. 

To prepare the way by a nega- 
tive definttion, I semen? . 

1. That the religion of the Gos- 
pel is not merely a religion of wise 
rules and excellent maxims. 

These, indeed, no where so much 
abound, as in our sacred volume;— 
and are of excellent use both in re- 
straining evi] men, and guiding in- 
uirers into the way of duty. But 
the path of holiness, traced and 
guarded by these divine precepts, 
none can walk with success, but the 
regenerate children of God, who 
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are urged and kept on their way, 
by the inspiring motive of the love 
of Christ. The essence of religion 
lies at the fountain head of human 
conduct. External rules of duty 
are comparatively arbitrary and ar- 
tificial, and to all must prove utter- 
ly useless, except to those who are 
actuated by the animating feelings 
of a renewed heart. 

2. Neither does this religion 
whelly consist in good resolutions, 
or sincere endeaveurs to do right. 

No resolutions to keep blameless- 
ly the commandments of God, in 
earnest sincerity, or lasting effect, 
can be compared with those which 
the real believer is enabled to form. 
Yet his piety neither commenced, 
nor consists in mere resolutions or 
endeavours. They are the hand- 
maids of his religion, not his reli- 
gion itself. And the many who go 
about thus to establish their own 
righteousness—to heal the moral 
diseases of their corrupt natures— 
to render their duties, prayers, or 
charities acceptable in the sight of 
Ged, have utterly mistaken the na- 
ture of the true Gospel. 

3. Still less does this religion 
consist in barren external morality 
—or in a base and heartless round 
of formal religious observances. 

The kingdom of God consisteth 
not in meats and drinks, but in 
righteousness and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. The kingdom 
of God is within us. For circum- 
cision is not that which is outward 
in the flesh; but true circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit and 
notin the letter, whose praise is not 
of men but of God. The busy and 
laborious efforts of unrenewed men 
to maintain spotless external mo- 
rality—to keep up a form of God- 
liness—or to pacify their own un- 
quiet consciences, are poor attempts 
to ape and mimic the mere outward 
appearances and fruits of genuine 
piety. Mere formalists pursue the 
same heartless drudgery with the 


devotees of the basest superstitions 
and forge and hammer out the same 
useless counterfeits. Deluded souls 
may please themselves by will-wor- 
ship, and a show of humility, but 
they cannot please God, who search- 
eththe heart. From men they may 
receive applause, but no lasting 
peace can they obtain for their con- 
sciences—no support for a dying 
hour—no passport to eternal bles- 
sedness. For the blood of Christ 
alone can cleanse the conscience 
from all its stains. Hopes of ac- 


ceptance through His merits can _ 


-alone destroy the terrors of the 
Grave, and enable the expiring be- 
liever to exclaim, ‘‘to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.” 

4. But [am prepared to go much 
farther, and to maintain, that not 
the most correet religious opinions, 
nor the most orthodox of creeds, 
nor attachment to the most spotless 
of all the churches on earth, can 
safely be regarded as the whole of 
religion. 

To all these, many can lay claim 
whese obvious viciousness of life, 
at once violates their principles, 
and brings disgrace upon their pro- 
ression. And many more, stand- 
ing on the outworks of christianity 
may have abroad view of the whole 
field of theological science, and 
may successfully employ the pow- 
ers of vigorous understandings, on 
the sublimer mysteries of faith, over 
whose hearts revealed realities ex- 
ert no awakening or salutary influ- 
ence. They may be as much dead 
to the experimental force and sway 
of the sanctions of revealed truth, 
as if it had never entered into the 
number of their curious and barren 
speculations. To name the awa- 
kening doctrines of the Gospel, as 
children rehearse them in their riur- 
series, might as well pass for the 
whole of religion, as to acknowledge 
the same doctrines as parts of an in- 
tellectual scheme, without the ex- 
perience of their power to alarm, 
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to humble, to convert, to sanctify, 
to save. The religion of the Lord 
Jesus differs from all refined and 
intellectual creeds, by its being a 
religion of moral power, a religion to 
reach men’s hearts, and to mend— 
nay, rather to transform and renew 
all hearts which it does reach. ‘It 
is the power of God unto salvation, 
to every one that believeth.” 

5. In all this, there is no inten- 
tion to maintain, that the wise pre- 
cepts and injunctions of scripture; 
i resolutions and endeavours of 
awakened penitents to perform du- 
ty—attention to proprieties of con- 
duct, and the external duties ofa 
godly life—adherence to correct 
schemes of doctrine, and attach- 
ment to the most apostolic and love- 
ly of all Churches, are unimpor- 
tant. But, then, they are only 
important as means to an end.— 
Without the agency of the bles- 
sed Spirit, they cannot form the 
character of real christians. And, 
in comparison with the sublimer 
subjects of revealed religion, they 
are, even when attended with a di- 
vine blessing, powerless to produce 
the noblest instances of exalted pi- 
ety and devotion. More elevated, 
more spiritual, and emphatically 
more christian agencies are usually 
employed, in effecting that entire 
transformation of the soul, in which 
the perfection of our holy religion 
is found to consist. 

For, in what manner, let me ask, 
in the experience of the best chris- 
tians, is that humbling, benevolent, 
gentle, and kindly change effected, 
which constitutes the passive love- 
liness and excellence of the believ- 
er’s character. Is it not by a con- 
viction of guilt, infinitely more pun- 
gent’ and subduing than that pro- 
duced by barren speculations, on 
eur evident neglect of moral du- 
ties? Is it not by a view of the 
cross of Jesus, bending before 
which, under convictions of unut- 
terable vileness, we are first taught 
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to.take our proper stations, in the 
dust, to feel that we are unworthy 
to be called disciples; and there- 
fore, disposed to look around on 
others with subdued and proper 
feelings? Never did that charit 
which beareth all things, believet 
all things, and hopeth all things, 
spring up in any heart which had 
not first been subdued by the dy- 
ing love of Christ, and deeply mois- 
tened with tears of penitential sor- 
row. Never by any tie, short of 
the constraining love of Christ, 
have human hearts been so bound 
together in holy sympathies, as to 
bear one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of love. Never did 
patience towards the refractory, pi- 
ty for the abandoned, and forgivin 
kindness to the unthankful an 
evil, spring up in the uncongenial 
soil of “it, se heart, until im- 
planted there by the love of Jesus, 
by a principle of faith in him, work- 
ing by love, purifying the heart, 
and overcoming the world! The 
passive virtues of the christian, 
which, perhaps, are the purest and 
best, appearing in lowlier grace and 
loveliness to the believer’s eye, and 
poker’ to heaven a milder and ho- 
ier fragrance under the softest dew 
of grace, are utterly unknown in 
every heart which the dying love of 
Christ has not softened and refined. 
And to the sturdier passive graces, 
contentment with poverty, submis- 
sion to reproach, and joy in tribu- 
lation and persecution, false and 
frothy counterfeits of religion can 
surely lay no claim. These are 
manifest in united strength and 
love, only where the believer feels 
that thus and more did the Lord 
Jesus consent to suffer for unis 
sake. 

The same is true when we speak 
of the active elements of christian 
character. Are they implanted in 
the schools? Or formed and matur- 
ed by exact rules and accurate cal- 
culations. Nay, rather we thus 
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judge, that if Christ died for all, 
then were all dead; and for this 
end, then, surely did he die, that 
we who live, should live no longer 
to ourselves but to Him who loved 
us, and died for us. The love of 
Christ constraineth us, neither 
count we our lives dear unto our- 
selves, if we can only fulfil the 
ministry committed to us, to preach 
to sinners, the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. Willingness te give, 
to labor, and to suffer for the 
cause of truth, the high and no- 
ble daring of the missionaries of 
the Lord Jesus, their toils, and sa- 
crifices, and imimolations have all 
been prompted by the awakening 
power of this one passionate, ab- 
sorbing motive. Souls, immortal 
souls, are in danger, else Christ had 
never died! Shall I not then toil, 
suffer, and thankfully die, if He 
may only see the travel of his soul, 
and be satisfied! Shall I not so 
love my fellow sinners, of whose 
nature I partake, and from sharing 
whose doom I am rescued solely by 
the love of God in Christ Jesus; as 
to be ready at his call to lay down 
my life for their sakes? From the 
cross of the adorable Redeemer 
must forever emanate those high in- 
citements to christian zeal, benevo- 
lence, enterprise, and suffering, by 
whose sustaining energy alone, his 
cause can be maintaimed in this 
guilty world. 

The love of Christ consfraineth 
us! ConsrrainerHus! Thisone 
motive, deep, passionate and power- 
ful, urges forward all the ministers 
and missionaries whose services are 
et any lasting value to the church; 
sustains all the toil and losses en- 
dured for Jesus’ sake, and prompts 
all the acceptable charities and la- 
bours which make glad the city of 
our God. Other feeble hands, be- 
sides those of true believers, may 
essay to touch the springs of these 
holy institutions, other cold lips 
may speak their languid and life- 
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less commendation, and other fitful 
and uncertain efforts may for a 
time, seem to'give a little aid to 
the blessed cause of God on earth; 
but if ever the banner of the cross 
shall be unfurled over the whole 
world—if ever perishing souls shall 
be converted to Christ, whole na- 
tions in a day; if ever the glorious 
gospel of the blessed Ged shall 
shed its sanctifying influence abroad 
over all hearts, until every spot 
shall be made a sanctuary, and ev- 
ery soul an acceptable worshipper, 
it will be, it must be, by ardent 
prayers, and glowing exhortations, 
and boundless charities, and mis- 
sionary energies, poured lavishly 
forth, even unto death, by souls cre- 
ated anew in Christ Jesus, warmed 
and constrained by his love, and 
burning with primitive zeal, and 
pore eagerness to do and sut- 
er any thing and wee thing for 
nis sake. No other elements of 
character can bear man high enough 
to conceive such plans, no other 
motives sustain him, till the glori- 
ous work is done! Let it not be 
supposed that wild enthusiasm is 
here advocated. Nothing is farther 
from its fitful extravagance, than 
the abiding, penetrating, awaken- 
ing sentiments just advanced. I 
deny not that there is in them the 
noblest enthusiasm, even the wrapt 
and passionate devotion of the whole 
soul to the dearest objects, and to 
the noblest purposes of life. If our 
text isthe mystic expression of wild 
and unwarrantable enthusiasm, and 
St. Paul uttered the ravings of a fa- 
natic, when he exclaimed, ‘‘for me 
to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain,”’ why, then, in truth, I have 
enforced extravagant opinions; and 
then, would to God that not only we 
but all the world were enthusi- 
asts. For, to have all men’s hearts 
burning within them, with a sense 
of the amazing love of Christ, and 
their conduct controlled by the live- 
liest apprehension through faith, of 
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the great things brought to light in 
his Gospel, is precisely the change 
we hope and pray for, when we plead 
that the kingdom of God may come; 
nothing short of this, will mark the 
perfect triumph of his cross, over 
the guilt and wretchedness of a ru- 
ined world. Stillit may be thought, 
if none should have the courage to 
say, that this presents an exaggera- 
ted picture of the plain, practical 
religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Nothing, am I bold to say, could 
have suggested such a thought, but 
familiarity with debased and dwarf- 
ish specimens of christian character. 
The reason why the life, the spiri- 
tuality, the silt-nsasilen of primi- 
tive christianity are so uncommon, 
is simply, that the standard is per- 
verted; christians do not aim high 
enough, do not sufficiently realize 
the experimental power of the prin- 
ciples which they profess. Instead 
0 seeking, as St. Paul saught, such 
familiar, intimate, abiding commu- 
nion and intercourse with the Lord 
Jesus, as constrained him to say, 
‘‘for me to live is Curist, and to 
die is gain;”’ they are contented to be 
no worse, no more conformed to the 
world, no more destitute of life and 
zeal, than their neighbours and 
friends. The power of the religion 
of the Gospel emanates from the 
powers of the world to come: and 
therefore, he who realizes its deep 
and effectual operation, .must be 
conversant with spiritual and eter- 
nal things. The best of christians, 
are in purpose, aim, and feeling, the 
very successors, as they are soon to 
be the eternal companions of Apos- 
tles and Prophets. Of course, ‘this 
kind goeth not forth without prayer 
and fasting.” For this, must there 
be the panting of strong and ir- 
repressible desires—for this, the 
sustained energy of long years 


of watchfulness, self-denial, and 
prayer—for this, the yearnings of 
the whole heart, and the reachings 
forth of the best energies of the 
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whole man. When we find more 
full-purposed, whole-hearted chris- 
tians, then shall that holy profes- 
sion be adorned with many more 
adherents, lovely as John, and de- 
voted as St. Paul, zealous as Peter, 
and as triumphant in persecution 
and death, as the martyred Ste- 
hen. 
It cannot fail to strike every mind 
that no slight hazard attends the 
disclosure of so exalted a standard 
of personal religion. Sagacious and 
discerning men, accustomed to look 
upon humbler exhibitions of piety, 
will regard it all as extravagance 
and illusion. My heart sinks with- 
in meas I make the admission that 
living examples of piety, almost 
without exception, fall far, very far 
short of the fervor and consistency 
of primitive devotion. But then Iam 
equally convinced, that these very 
objectors are to be satisfied—nay, 
that is a matter comparatively too 
trivial to be named—are to be awa- 
kened and saved, solely by the exhi- 
bition of truth. Many such have 
doubtless thought that their religion 
was quite as influential and safe, as 
that of a great multitude of profes- 
sed christians. But the question 
thus stated amounts to nothing. Let 
it be asked, is your religion as influ- 
ential and as safeas the religion of 
the burning and laborious Paul? Can 
you even understand his glowing 
and impassioned language? Can you 
enter into his feelings when he says, 
‘for me to live is Curist, and to die 
is gain??? Have you felt the truth 
and the force of our present discus- 
sion? Have the constraining moral 
influences of the Gospel ever pene- 
trated your hearts, formed them 
anew, and made you living chris- 
tians before God? If not, may it 
not be true that there is something 
in religion, to which you area stran- 
ger: may not the life of your soul de- 
pend upon that very thing! I tes- 
tify before God, that this essential 
point is the knowledge and _ the 
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love of Christ, in the sense, and 
with the attendant experience un- 
folded in this discourse. ‘**He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.”°— 
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May he who hath all hearts in his 
hands, open yours, my hearers, to 
receive this truth. And now, &c. 





DIALOGUE BETWEEN A MINIS- 
TER, HIS CONSCIENCE, AND SA- 
TAN. 


Min. It was nothing but a sense 
of duty that induced me to settle in 
this place. Every thing here was 
disagreeable to my taste: But I 
thought I was following the lead- 
ings of Providence; and I hoped 
time would gradually overcome my 
aversion to the natural situation, 
the society, and manners here. But 
in spite of myself, I find it grow- 
ing stronger every day, and I am 
led seriously to inquire whether it 
is not my duty to go away. 

Satan. He is ina favorable state 
of mind to listen to my temptation, 
(aside.) I am surprised, sir, that 
you ever consented to be ordained 
over this people. It isa station al- 
together too retired and unimpor- 
taut for talents and acquirements 
like yours. When you were at 
college, and at the theological semi- 
nary, you well recollect how high 
you stood in your class, and how 
the general expectation was, that 
you would be called to fill some 
important post. What a pity that 
such talents and acquirements 
should be wasted upon such a de- 
sert spot as this! You were fitted 
for a literary society; buthere there 
is no literary taste, nor any who 
take an interest in literary produc- 
tions: of course, a man of less ta- 
lent and less knowledge would an- 
swer here as well as yourself. Of 
what service to you, in such a place 
as this, are those acquirements in 
belles lettres, and in science, which 
you spent so much time in making? 
Yet how important would they be 


PHiscellancous, 


in a more intelligent and polished 
society! You have always been ac- 
customed to refined and literary so- 
ciety; and it is impossible you 
should be happy among a people so 
clownish and illiterate as in this 
place; nor can you exert over them 
so good an influence as you might 
over those more polished and taste- 
ful. Besides, your wife has been 
accustomed to society of the first 
order, and by confining her here, 
among a people of such coarse man- 
ners, and in sucha dreary spot, you 
make her life absolutely wretched. 
In short, both of you are well fitted 
for a society in some one of our ci- 
ties, and were you released from 
this people, there is no doubt you 
would soon receive an invitation 
thither. In this world a man’s in- 
fluence depends very much on his 
situation Whilehere, you will ne- 
ver be thought much of abroad, nor 
your opinion be much sought after. 
Have you not noticed often, that 
Mr. , who was decidedly your 
inferior in college, is 1 very 
frequently to sit in council, and in- 
vited to take a prominent seat on 
ae occasions, while you are neg- 
ected? and all this, simply because 
, and you 
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Conse. Why wasit, sir, that you 
devoted yourself to the work of the 
ministry? Was it to save souls, or 
to enjoy literary society? When 
you gave yourself to the Lord for 
this work, was it a condition that 
you should be settled over a litera- 
ry and refined people? Are not the 


-souls of others-as precious as theirs? 


Did ever Jesus Christ or St. Paul 
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leave a place where was a favora- 
ble opening for preaching the gos- 
pel, because the natural situation 
was not pleasant, or the people were 
not very literary, or very refined? 
Tickendaces it, it is nothing but 
unhallowed ambition that induces 
you to think of leaving this people. 
They are much attached to you, and 
listen with great attention to your 
preaching; and your labours among 
them have been more blessed than 
7 have had any reason to expect. 
f they are not as learned in human 
literature and science as in the ci- 
ty, they are better acquainted with 
theology. If they are not as polish- 
ed, they are more sincere and more 
to be depended upon. As to your 
talents, be very careful that you do 
not overrate them. If they were 
so mighty as you flatter yourself, 
long ere this you would have been 
sought after for more conspicuous 
stations. If you cannot enjoy your- 
self here, depend upon it, your 
heart is not right, and if you leave 
this place contrary to my advice, 
and cbtain some other situation, ap- 
parently more pleasant, you may 
rest assured, that God will plant 
thorns in the path that now appears 
so flowery. Cultivate a more ar- 
dent piety, and acquire a greater 
concern for the souls of your fellow 
men, and your discontented feelings 
will vanish, and the purest kind of 
happiness will visit your bosom. At 
any rate, decide not to leave this 
place until you have made the ques- 
tion a subject of long continued, 
fervent prayer. 

Satan. \t he is brought upon his 
knees I have lost him. (Aside. )— 
Prayer! What need is there of 
prayer in so plain a case! Prayer 
is our resort only in very difficult 
cases. In such circumstances as 


these, Providence makes the path 
of duty plain enough without it.— 
For, can there be a doubt that a 
Christian is bound to occupy that 
situation where he can be most use- 
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ful; where he can turn, not merely 
a few, but many to righteousness? 
And can any one doubt, who knows 
you, sir, but that you would be more 
useful in a more conspicuous sta- 
tion, and among a people whose ha- 
bits and tastes are more congenial 
to your own? Besides I fear that 
your health is beginning to fail, al- 
though you may not perceive it.— 
For no man can labor long with 
such a depression of spirits, and 
with so much to disgust him, with- 
out feeling the effects upon his phy- 
sical constitution. I would not 
then deliberate any longer, lest you 
delay till you are so broken down 
as to be unable to sustain the labors 
of a more important station. 

Min. 1 think I should not hesi- 
tate to decide upon leaving this 
place, were it not so difficult to get 
my ministerial connection dissolv- 
ed. It is impossible my people 
should appreciate the reasons which 
influence me to go: indeed, it would 
only excite their indignation were 
I to name them. I fear, that to 
break away under such circumstan- 
ces, would produce an injury to the 
cause of religion, more extensive 
than the greater good I should there- 
by hope to accomplish. 

Satan. This difficulty is very 
easily removed. Only conduct 
among your people as if you inten- 
ded to leave them, and they will, 
ere long, be glad to have you go.— 
Manage your concerns in such a 
manner that they shall see you mean 
to keep yourself in a state of prepa- 
ration for an immediate departure; 
and if they press you for the rea- 
sons of such conduct, talk to them 
largely of the precariousness of a 
minister’s situation in these days, 
and tell them plainly that you have 
no expectation of spending your 
days among them; since the proba- 
bility is very great, either that your 
health will not permit you long to 
perform the duties of a minister 
among them, or they will become 
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weary of your services. Give them, 
moreover occasional hints of their 
want of refinement, and ignorance 
of literature; treat their failings 
with much severity, and show them 
that you take but little interest in 
them, and you need not fear, but 
within a year or two, they will be 
very glad to join in a mutual coun- 
cil for your dismission. In the 
mean time leave it with me to pre- 
pare the minds of that council, to 
be willing to grant your request. 

Cons. I perceive, sir, that the 
suggestions of Satan are prevailing 
over mine. At present, I shall 
trouble you no more. But think 
not that [am dead. You shall hear 
my voice again, when it will sound 
in your ears like thunder. 

in. The suggestions of Satan! 

It would be very curious if Satan 
were anxious to remove me to a 
sphere of greater usefulness. But I 
care not from whom suggestions 
come, if they are founded on rea- 
gon. 


HISTORY. 


The minister took the course 
marked out by the adversary, and 
erelong, nem. con. was dismissed. 
After many wanderings and much 
anxiety, with the assistance of 
friends, he attained the place he 
had so long sought after. He was 
established over a city parish; and 
wealth, and fashion, and learning at- 
tended upon his ministrations. ‘Two 
years afterwards, he was heard soli- 
loquising thus: 

‘sf am wearied out with this in- 
cessant mental effort, which seems 
almost useless. When I was settled 
in the retired country | nrg of ; 
my people were satisfied, and were 
edified by my discourses, prepared 
in the most hasty manner, provided 
they contained the gospel truth, 
though unadorned with a single 
flower of rhetoric. But here it 
seems as if the graces of composi- 
tion and delivery were every thing, 

New Series, Vou. 
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and the gospel nothing. For if I 
do not reach, in every sermon, the 
standard of a most fastidious criti- 
cism, it is received with the most 
marked disapprobation, and com-. 
parisons the most disadvantageous 
to myself, are made between me 
and my talented brethren in the 
city. Thus obliged to keep m 
faculties upon the constant strateh 
to furnish sermons, I am unable to 
devote any time to the acquisition 
of knowledge; and I have drawn so 
deeply upon my little stock, that it 
is absolutely exhausted. Nor is 
this all. I have no evidence that 
my discourses, prepared with so 
much effort, produce any saving 
good. The current of worldliness 
and fashion, and folly, moves on 
with resistless force, not even check- 
ed by my endeavours. It was not 
so in , where every year wit- 
nessed new accessions to the church. 
There is another circumstance, of 
a personal nature, of the most dis- 
tressing kind. Formerly, I enjoy- 
ed the consolations of religion; but 
alas, I have not found them in this 
city. In short, I cannot but see, 
that though God granted my re- 
quest, yet has he sent leanness into 
my soul. I deserted my post, and 
God deserted me. I expect the re- 
mainder of my life to be wretched- 
ness; and if my punishment termi- 
nate with this life, it will be the 
fruit of unmerited grace. O how 
dreadful is the curse that follows 
unhallowed ambition in the minis- 
try!”—[ Christian Spectator. 





eae 
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For the Repertory. 
NOTICES OF SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS 


FROM ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


Messrs. Editors:—We have se- 
veral instances in the history of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
the United States, of the consecra- 
tion of Assistant, or Suffragan Bi- 
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shops, and the precedent which has 
been established, may be followed 
to a still greater extent. The pro- 
priety of this custom, is therefore a 
question of considerable import- 
ance, -and especially as it appears 
to be, in the present day, peculiar 
to our Church. It is not, however, 
peculiar to our age, but is of great 
antiquity, and its revival, appears 
well adapted to our present cir- 
cumstances. The Didhips chosen 
to assist the Diocesans, have been 
generally called Assistant Bishops, 
and sometimes Suffragans, whichis 
derived, I believe, from suffragor, 
to help, and consequently is syno- 
nymous with the first appellation. 
I shall not undertake to discuss the 
expediency of creating such Bish- 
ops, but confine myself to the evi- 
dence of this fact, that such officers 
were known in the Church, at a 
very early period, and were con- 
tinued in it for many generations. 

Several of our Bishops have de- 
sired assistants, in consequence of 
their advanced age and increasing 
infirmities, by which they have been 
incapacitated for their arduous du- 
ties. It is remarkable, that at a 
very early period of the Christian 
Church, a Bishop in similar cir- 
cumstances, had an assistant to 
unite with him in his Episcopal 
charge. This was Narcissus, Bi- 
shop of Jerusalem, who was born 
about the year of our Lord 96, 
consecrated about 180, and lived 
beyond the age of 116. The fol- 
lowing particulars relative to him 
and his coadjutor and successor, 
Alexander, are from the History of 
Eusebius, Book 6. chap. 10-11. 

‘‘Because that for his old years 
and heavy age, he was not able to 
supply the room, the divine provi- 
dence of God, (through a vision by 
night revealed unto him,) provided 
Alexander, Bishop of another pro- 
vince, to be the fellow-helper of 
Narcissus, in discharging the func- 
tions due unto the place. 
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‘‘For this cause, therefore, (as 
warned by a vision from above) 
Alexander, who before was Bishop 
of Cappadocia, took his journey to 
Jerusalem for prayer sake, and 
visiting of the places there; whom 
they of Jerusalem receive bounti- 
fully, and suffer not to return home 
again, and that they did, according 
unto the vision which appeared un- 
to them in the night, and plainly 
pronounced unto the chief of them, 
charging them to hasten out of the 
gates of their city, and receive the 
Bishop ordained of God for them. 
This they did through the advice of 
the bordering Bishops, constraining 
him of necessity, to remain among 
them. Alexander himself in his 
Epistles (at this day extant) against 
the Antinoites, maketh mention of 
this Bishoprick in common between 
him and Narcissus, writing thus 
about the latter end of an epistle: 
Narcissus greeteth you, who gov- 
erned this Bishoprick before me, 
and now being of the age of an 
hundred and sixteen years, prayeth 
with me, and that very carefully, 
for the state of the Church, and 
beseecheth you to be of one. mind 
with me.” 

Alexander was martyred in the 
persecution of Decius, which fixes 
the period of his death, about the 

ear 250, as this emperor reigned 
only from 249 to 251. It is pro- 
bable that he was made Bishop of 
Jerusalem, many years before his 
death, probably early in the cen- 
tury. He is termed by Eusebius, 
the co-adjutor of Narcissus, but this 
does not tend in the least, to destroy 
the resemblance of the case to the 
usage of our Church. It is _pre- 
cisely analogous, and the facts will 
be the same, whether we call Alex- 
ander the suffragan or assistant, or 
coadjutor of Narcissus. 

The Chorepiscopi of ancient 
times, appear to have been suffragan 
Bishops. . With respect to their 
authority and the precise nature of 
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their functions, there is great dif- 
ference of opinion among the learn- 
ed.—Mosheim assigns to them as 
early a date as the first century, 
and although there is no positive 
evidence to support him here, he is 
probably correct. He gives the 
following account of their origin 
and duties.* ‘*The Bishops who 
lived in the cities had, either by 
their own ministry, or that of their 
presbyters, erected new churches 
in the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages. These churches continuing 
under the inspection and ministry 
of the Bishops, by whose labours 
and counsels they had been engaged 
to embrace the gospel, grew imper- 
ceptibly into ecclesiastical provin- 
ces, which the Greeks afterwards 
called dioceses. But as the Bishop 
of the city could not extend his la- 
bours and inspection to all these 
churches in the country and in the 
villages, so he appointed certain 
suffragans or deputies, to govern 
and instruct these new societies; 
and they were distinguished by the 
title of Chorepiscopi, 2. e. country 
Bishops.”? Another writer remarks, 
‘*The Chorepiscopi were Suffragan 
or local Bishops, holding a middle 
rank between Bishops and Presby- 
ters, and delegated to exercise 
Episcopal jurisdiction within cer- 
tain districts, when the boundaries 
of particular churches over which 
separate Bishops presided, were 
considerably enlarged.” There 
appears indeed to be little doubt, 
that the Chorepiscopi of the Greek 
Churches, received in the Latin, 
the appellation of Suffragans, and 
accordingly Dupin (in his account 
of the canons, enacted by different 
councils concerning them,) makes 
exclusive use of the latter term, al- 
though the former occurs in the 
Greek text. 

The councils of Ancvra and An- 
tioch, passed canons limiting the 


* Cent, 1. Part 2. § 15. 
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powers of the Chorepiscopi. It 
cannot be ascertained whether these 
councils intended to deprive them 
of authority previously possessed, 
or only to guard against its er 
er increase. This question I do 
not pretend to decide, but only 
state facts as I find them. The 
former of these councils was held 
according to Dupin, in the year 
$14, and decreed by its 13th canon, 
‘‘that it was not lawful for the 
Chorepiscopi to ordain Priests or 
Deacons.”? The 14th canon of the 
council of Neo-Cesarea, held in 
the same year, declares, “that the 
Chorepiscopi represent the seventy 
disciples, and so are looked upon as 
the brethren: of the Bishops.”? Such 
is the translation of Dupin, but 
ovarscrovpyory Which he renders breth- 
ren, is more properly fellow-labour- 
ers. Thecouncil of Antioch, held 
A. D. 341, ‘*by its 10th canon, re- 
gulates,” says Dupin, ‘‘the rights 
of Suffragans. It enjoins them not 
to exalt themselves above their 
rank; to take care of the churches 
which are subject to them, without 
meddling with the affairs of others, 
It permits them in their own 
Churches, to ordain Readers, Sub- 
Deacons and Exorcists, but it for- 
bids them to ordain Priests and 
Deacons, though they have even re- 
ceived imposition of Episcopal 


hands, that is, though they have 


been ordained Bishops. Lastly, it 
ordains, that the Suffragan should 
be ordained by the Bishop of the 
City.” Vol. 2. p. 257. 

In the 6th century, Pope Grego- 
ry allowed the translation of those 
Bishops, whose churches were ruin- 
ed or possessed by enemies; and 
those he permitted to be Suffragans 
and even Titular Bishops of other 
churches, but on condition, that if 
their churches were restored or re- 
built, they should return to them 
again. —Dupin Vol. 5. p. 87. This 
decree of the Pope is worthy ofatten- 
tion, only so far as it is an evidence 
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of the rank which Suffragans held 
in the 6th century. The Bishop 
of a diocess might become a Suffra- 
gan without degradation, and after- 
wards return ta his former situa- 
tion. Hence it appears, that the 
only difference between these class- 
es at that time was, the extent of 
their jurisdiction; and likewise, 
that the canons above cited, were 
probably not considered obligatory. 

In the 9th century, a treatise was 

ublished by Rabanus, concernin 
Suffragan Bishops. Of this wor 
and the circumstances which occa- 
sioned it, Dupin gives the follow- 
account:— ‘Opinions were then di- 
vided in the Gallican Church, about 
the power and dignity of Suffra- 
gans; some affirmed that they were 
real Bishops, and that they might 
ordain Priests and Deacons, con- 
firm and do all the office of a Bish- 
op; but others denied this, and 
affirmed that their ordinations and 
consecrations were null and void. 
Charles the great, consulted Pope 
Leo upon this question, who 
answered, That he was certain 
Suffragans had net this power--+++- 
Rabanus having understood this, 
undertook to defend the Suffragans. 
He says, that their order had its 
original from the times of the 
Apostles; and that they had such 
assistants, who could ordain and do 
the offices with them.--.--- He 
endeavours to prove by the canons 
of the councils of Ancyra and An- 
tioch, that Suffragans might ordain, 
through the permission of their 
Bishops, and that they have re- 
ceived the Episcopal Consecration 
and Ordination. He asserts, that 
if Suffragans had not this right, 
they would be of no use to the 
=o Gaia as they now are.”—Vol. 
7. p- 164. 

The sentence of the Pope, how- 
ever, and the decree of the council 
of Ratisbon in consequence of it, 
appear to have decided the ques- 
tion, and in the 10th century, the 
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office entirel 
revived in the Church of England, 
by an act of Parliament, A. D. 
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ceased. It wasagain 


1534; of which we find the following 
account in Bishop Burnet’s histor 
of the Reformation. —‘‘By the 14t 
Act, (26. Henry 8th,) provision 
was made for Suffragan Bishops, 
which as is said, had been accus- 
tomed to be within this realm, for 
the more speedy administration of 
the Sacraments, and other whole- 
some and devout things, and laud- 
able ceremonies, to the increase of 
God’s honour, and for the commo- 
dity of good and devout people; 
therefore they appointed for Suffra- 
gan sees, the towns of Shetford, Ips- 
wich, Dover, &c. For these sees 
the Bishop of the diocess was to 
resent two to the King, who might 
choose either of them, and present 
the person so named, to the Arch- 
bishop of the Province to be conse- 
crated; after which they might ex- 
ercise such jurisdiction as the Bish- 
op of the diocess should give to 
them, or as Suffragans had been 
formerly used to do; but their au- 
thority was to last no longer than 
the Bishop continued his commis- 


sion to them --+--- These were be- 
lieved to be the same with the 
Chorepiscopi in the Primitive 
Church, which as they were begun 


before the first council of Nice, so 
they continued in the Western 
Church, till the 9th century, and 
then a Decretal of Damascus being 
forged, that condemned them, they 
were put down every where by de- 
rees, and now revived in Eng- 
and. ”—Vol. 1. p- 151, Fol. ed. 
Burnet also informs us, that 
John, Suffragan of Shetford, was 
one of the Bishops who united in 
the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker, and that this was made an 
objection to its canonicalness. In 
reply to this he says, that a ‘‘Suf- 
fragan Bishop being consecrated in 
the same manner that other Bish- 
ops were, though he had a limited 
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jurisdiction, yet was he of the same 
order with them.” A legal writer 
remarks, in reference to this sub- 
ject, that ‘‘formerly each Arch- 
ishop and Bishop, had his Suffra- 
gan, to assist him in conferring or- 
ders, and in other spiritual parts of 
his office within his dassenis These 
in our ecclesiastical laws, are called 
Suffragan Bishops, and resemble 
the Chorepiscopi or Bishops of the 
country, in the early times of the 
Christian Church. ow this infe- 
rior order of the Bishops may be 
elected and consecrated, is regula- 
ted by the 26 H. 8th. c. 14, but not- 
withstanding this statute, it is not 
usual to appoint them.” r. 


For the Repertory. 
REMARKS ON THE STUDY OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

Messrs. Editors:—1 have read 
with pleasure, and I hope, profit, 
the remarks of your correspondent 


‘‘Antonio” on the duty and impor- 


tance of ‘‘searching. the Scrip- 
tures; and trusting that he will 
not disdain so humble an aid on 
such a subject, I venture to forward 
for the Repertory, a few observa- 
tions bearing upon the topic he has 
so ably discussed. There are con- 
fessedly many discordant and jar- 
ring opinions on the subject of di- 
vine truth, afloat in the christian 
world, and much looseness and ir- 
regularity of practice among many 
who are called christians. Whence 
arises this, but from the neglect of 
the duty in question? And what 
better could be expected, when so 
many study any t ing rather than 
the articles of their faith, as laid 
down in the Word of God, and 
take home any production rather 
than those which elucidate its di- 
Vine principles! 

{t has also been our painful lot to 
observe of many, that when the 
season of necessary retrenchment 
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in the current expenses arrives, the 
first object of excision with a view 
to saving, is not some bosom lust 
which costs much, and would be 
better away, even if it cost nothing; 
but some solitary comment on the 
Word of God—some paper or 
amphlet, sent periodically to our 
bencaihte and chambers, to remind 
us that we are immortal beings—to 
arrest the precipitation of our 
worldly career, and check our in- 
creasing ardour for the things of 
this life—to awaken in our souls 
new anxieties for our immortal in- 
heritance—as an humble instru- 
ment to soothe and to sanctify our 
sorrows, by bringing home and ap- 
plying to our bosoms, the consola- 
tions of the Divine Word, and to 
prepare us for that new state, upon 
which we have so soon to enter. 

It is melancholy indeed, that it 
should be so, and that we should 
thus practically declare, that of all 
things, religion is the least worth, 
the least important, and in the 
abridgment of our expenses, should 
be singled out as the first object to 
be assailed and dispensed with, in 
one of its most interesting forms. 
Call we this love?-—lIs it not rather 
hate or dislike, or to say the least, 
cruel indifference? 

In the revolution of our domestic 
concerns, and the necessity of re- 
moving from the family, some one 
or more of its inmates, whom our 
means were no longer adequate to 
sustain, would the first object of 
expulsion be the best loved, and 
most valued friend of our bosom? 
O no!—We would discharge the 
idlers—we would dismiss those 
which brought us no profit—those 
whose claims upon our fostering 
care were comparatively weak— 
those who could live without us, or 
if not, whose extinction would 
bring no calamity either on our- 
selves or the community at large. 

Much do we underrate the reli- 
gious publications to which allusion 
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is here made, if we treat them 
thus. As aids to the right under- 
standing of the Bible, and as the 
means of our religious improve- 
ment, they are of much value. Nor 
is there any ground for the com- 
plaint, that they are unreasonabl 
multiplied. They move from Nort 
to South, from East to West, as 
— of mercy bearing instruction 
and consolation and salutary re- 
roof to mankind. O then. let us 


’ bid them welcome, and a holy “God- 


speed wherever we meet them.” 
As stars in the Western hemisphere 
and deriving their light from their 
own divine sun, they serve to re- 
lieve and to cheer the moral dark- 
ness. Let not then our hands be 
ut forth to extinguish them; but 
et us seek the benefit of their 
rays, even though they may shine 
but feebly. F. 
Jan. 12th, 1829. 


REE 
——— 


ANALOGY 
BETWEEN OUR CIVIL INSTITUTIONS AND 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


The following address to the friends and 
members of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in Virginia, by a Commit- 
tee of the Virginia Convention, ap- 
pointed to publish an edition of the 
Constitution and Canons of the Church 
in that Diocess, well deserves atten- 


tion. 
It has been for many years a 
matter of surprise and regret, that 
the principles and polity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church have 
been so little understood, and so 
injuriously wards sda Her 
eat friends have too general- 
y neglected to furnish themselves 
with her Constitution and Canons, 
and to make themselves acquainted 
with her history and form of go- 
vernment: And in consequence of 
this neglect, the prejudices against 
the Church, which originated in her 
connection with the civil power 
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during the period of our Colonial 
existence, have been cherished by 
those opposed to her institutions, 
and used to her disadvantage. The 
opinion, that the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, is identified 
with the Church of England, and 
is consequently adverse, in the 
principles of her government, to the 
civil institutions of our country, 
prevails very extensively even at 
the present day. Were this opin- 
ion correct, it would constitute an 
insuperable obstacle to her exten- 
sion, and would also convey a very 
serious charge against the patriot- 
ism of her members. But as it is 
altogether erroneous, and directly 
contrary to fact, a regard for truth, 
and for the interest of the Church, 
as well as for the justification of 
her friends, requires that it should 
be corrected. The following re- 
marks, which are designed to give a 
general view of the nature of that 
government, and at the same time 
to serve as a refutation of the error 
above mentioned, are urged upon 
your attention. 

To charge the abuses and op- 
pressions which prevailed in the 
Established Church during the pe- 
riod of our dependence upon Great 
Britain, as an objection against the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, would be as unrea- 
sonable as to urge the acts of the 
British Government, during the 
same period, against our present 
republican institutions. ‘The Church 
was at that time, subject to the civil 
power, and her members had no. 
authority or means for regulating 
her polity. That they were oppos- 
ed to the abuses of which she was 
made the instrument, may however 
be inferred from their conduct dur- 
ing, and immediately after our re- 
volutionary struggle. For the 
members of the Episcopal Church 
were second to nene, in their ex- 
penditure of bleod and treasure for 
the achievement of our national in- 
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dependence. And as soon as this 
glorious object was accomplished, 
and we were delivered from the au- 
thority and influence of the crown 
of Great Britain, their attention 
was directed to the object of form- 


‘ing an ecclesiastical constitution, 


upon principles adapted to the po- 
litical condition of our country. 
Accordingly a Convention of cleri- 
cal and lay members of the Church, 
from seven of the thirteen states 
assembled at Philadelphia, on the 
27th of September, 1785, for the 
purpose of adopting such measures, 
as would lead to the accomplishment 
of this object. At this meeting an 


ecclesiastical constitution was pro- 


osed for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, which 
after undergoing some wmodifica- 
tions, was finally adopted on the 
8th of August, 1789. The Pre- 
amble, with which it was recom- 
mended, (but which on its adoption 
became unnecessary and on some 
subsequent revision was omitted) 
commenced with a declaration of 
the independence of the Church, 
‘tof all foreign authority, civil and 
ecclesiastical:”’ and the adoption of 
the constitution, is in itself, a full 
assertion of its right and claim to 
self-government. Nor has this 
claim been relinquished or invali- 
dated by any subsequent acts or 
subordinate regulations of the 
Church. Its adoption of the same 
articles of faith and of a similar 
form of worship, with those belong- 
ing to the Church of England, fur- 
nish no presumption in favour of 
the identity or connection of this 
Church with that. The Presbyte- 
rian Church in this country might 
be called the Church of Scotland, 
in consequence of its reception of 
the Westminister Confession of 
Faith;—or our civil government 
might be objected to as unduly con- 
nected with that of Great Britain, 
because of the adoption of the com- 
mon law of England, and the intro- 


duction of the rules of her courts 
into our judicial proceedings, with 
as much propriety as our Church is 
called the Church of England. 
There is therefore nothing in the 
acts of the Church which give a 
shadow of cause for this appellation. 
Neither is there any thing in Epis- 
copacy which tends either to the 
sanction of aristocratical, or mon- 
archial principles; or to the union of 
Church and State, which is so much 
and so properly deprecated. On 
the contrary, Episcopacy is from its 
nature so perfectly susceptible of 
adaptation,—without any change of 
its essential features, to any form 
of political government, that this 
fact has been sometimes urged as a 
presumption of its superhuman ap- 
pointment. Wherever a union of 
the Church with the State has ex- 
isted, this union could not be as- 
cribed to any tendency thereto in- 
herent in Episcopacy, since such 
connections are by no means pecu- 
liar to the Episcopal Church. —The 
temporal dignity and privileges 
which in some foreign countries are 
enjoyed by the Episcopal order, are 
conferred by the civil powers as a 
matter of state policy, and have no 
natural connection with the Episce- 
pal office, which is in itself, pure- 
ly ecclesiastical, and gives to its in- 
cumbent no secular authority what- 
ever. The only real distinction 
which exists between a Bishop and 
any other member of the priesthood, 
consists in his being invested offici- 
<r with the power of consecration, 


-ordination, and confirmation; and 


even the manner of exercising these 
offices, is regulated in this country 
by the constitutions and canons of 
the Church. But it would be tedi- 
ous, and it is surely unnecessary to 
offer any regular argument for the 
purpose of removing impressions, 
which the least attention to the con- 
stitution will prove to be errone- 
ous. From an examination of the 
two instruments which are annexed 
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160 Analogy between our Civil 


to these remarks,—the first of 
which is the Constitution of the 
whole Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States; and the other 
the Constitution of the Church in 
the Diocess of Virginia; it will be 
seen, that so far from opposition to, 
or variance from the principles of 
our civil institutions, the Episcopal 
Church possesses a constitution 
and form of government, which 
bears an analogy to those of the 
United States, as perfect as can 
well exist between civil and eecle- 
siastical bodies. The whole Church 
in the United States is united under 
a federal compact, entered into by 
the voluntary act of the several in- 
dependent dioceses; and in this re- 
spect, is similar to the construction 
of our general government, by the 
union of the several states. ‘*The 
body which exercises her legislative 
power, is constituted analagous to 
the paramount civil body of the 
United States,—the Congress. 
This consists of two houses,—the 
Senate and Representatives of the 
several states, the concurrence of 
both being necessary to the enact- 
ment of laws. The supreme au- 
thority of the American Episcopal 
Church is vested in like manner, in 
a General Convention of two houses, 
with co-ordinate powers,”—the 
senate or upper house, consisting 
of the Bishops of the several dio- 
ceses; and the lower house, or house 
of Representatives, consisting of an 
equal number of clerical and lay 
delegates, elected by the several 
Diocesan Conventions. The con- 
sent of both these houses is neces- 
sary to the acts of the Convention, 
and the Clergy and Laity having 
the right of voting by orders, can 
negative the proceedings of each 
other. The Church collectively is 
therefore strictly representative or 
republican in its government. The 
Bishops, who constitute the upper 
house, are members of the Conven- 
tion ex-officio, but they are elected 
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to the Episcopate by their several 
Diocesan Conventions; and being 
liable to impeachment and deposi- 
tion, hold their office only during 
good behaviour. 

The analogy, however, which 
exists between our ecclesiastical 


‘and civil governments, is not con- 


fined to the general features of 
the whole Church, but is preserved 
in all the subordinate members. 
It has been observed that the whole 
Church in the United States is 
united together under one ‘consti- 
tution a form of government, of 
which the General Convention is 
the legislative organ. This con- 
federation was entered into for the 
purpose of **maintaining uniformi- 
ty in doctrine, discipline, and 
worship,” throughout the Church: 
and in order thereto, it was ne- 
cessary that each member should 
surrender some of those rights which 
as a distinct sovereignty, it might 
have exercised. But while the 
several dioceses have transferred 
to the General Convention, the 
power of regulating the doctrine, 
discipline, and- mode of worship 
of the Church, each one has re- 
served to itself, its independent 
existence, and the entire right of 
hi a in its own way, its lo- 
cal and internal police. In this 
respect our condition is assimilated 
to that of the sovereign states, com- 
posing our political union. The 
constitutions and mode of adminis- 
tering the government in the seve- 
ral dioceses, differ as much as do 
those of the several states. ~The 
same analogy however, may be 
here traced, which exists between 
the general, civil, and eeclesiasti- 
cal governments. Of this, the 
constitution and polity of the Epis- 
copal Church in the Diocess of 
Virginia, will furnish an illustra- 
tion. As this State is composed 
of counties, the local police of each 
one of which is conducted by its own 
magistrates, so the Diocess is com- 
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composed of congregations, each of 
which is governed as to its local 
and temporal affairs, by a vestry 
chosen from and by its own mem- 
bers. And as the legislative pow- 
ers of the State are exercised by 
the delegates from the several 
counties, convened in General As- 
sembly; so the legislative powers of 
this Diocess, are exercised by the 
annual Diocesan Convention, which 
is composed of the clergymen hav- 
ing charge of congregations, and of 
lay delegates elected by the mem- 
bers of the several congregations. 
But the analogy is not confined to 
the legislative department of the 
government. ‘*Asingle executive, 
securing at once energy and re- 
sponsibility, a feature so valuable 
in our civil institutions, has been 
preserved in the Episcopal Church. 
For as the Governor is the execu- 
tive officer in the Commonwealth, 
and is assisted by a privy council, 
so the Bishop is the executive offi- 
cer of the Church, and he is in like 
manner assisted by a standing com- 
mittee, which serves as his council 
of advice, and is composed of three 
clergymen, and three laymen, an- 
nually appointed by the Conven- 
tion. ese remarks might be ex- 
tended to great length; and the 
evidences of republican character 
of our Church might be tediously 
multiplied. But it was not intend- 
ed to publish a detailed commen- 
tary on our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions. 

The present design is to furnish 
the friends of the Church witha 
copy of these documents; and these 
few remarks have been offered, 
merely in the hope of attracting to 
those instruments, that attention 
which they deserve. They exhib- 
it the principles and foundation of 
our ecclesiastical government; and 
an attentive examination of them, 
cannot fail to convince every ,can- 
did mind, that the framers of these 
constitutions have succeeded in in- 
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vesting our church with a form of 
government corresponditig most 
harmoniously with our political in- 
stitutions: and calculated, from its 
influence, to give authority and 
permanency to republican princi- 
ples. For while regulations have 
been provided, which must always 
give the laity such authority in all 
our ecclesiastical councils, as will 
completely prevent the danger of 
clerical usurpation ;* the application 
of republican principles to the ad- 
ministration of our religious insti- 
tutions, cannot fail to rivet the at- 
tachment of Episcopalians to those 
principles, and thereby increase 
their zeal for the preservation of 
our civil liberty. It is well known 
that the mind attaches a more than 
ordinary degree of authority and 
importance to every thing associa- 
ted with religion. And should our 
religious institutions sanction prin- 
ciples and practices, which are in 
any way inimical to civil liberty 
and republican purity, they would 
have a tendency to undermine 
gradually, the foundations of our 
present government. For the his- 
tory of the world affords abundant 
evidence of the fact, that the civil 
and ecclesiastical institutions which 
exist in any country, soon become 
assimilated to each other; and the 
civil government is liable, in the 
progress of years, to receive a com- 
plexion from the principles which 
govern its ecclesiastical polity. It 
is therefore peculiarly incumbent 
on every subject of a government, 


* Every Parish or Congregation in this 
Diocess, in which there is a Clergyman, 
is entitled to send one lay delegate to 
the convention, but when there is no 
Clergyman representing a Parish, it sends 
two laymen: And as it is almost a moral 
certainty, that some Parishes will be 
every year destitute of Clergymen, the 
number of laymen in Convention, must 
be always greater than of Clergymen. 
And even if it should so happen, that all 
the Parishes are supplied, the Laity will 
equal the Clergy in Convention. 
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which depends for its stability, (as 
a republican government must,) 
upon public opinion, to beware lest 
that opinion be gradually corrupt- 
ed, by the admission into our ec- 
clesiastical societies of principles 
which are in any degree of an anti- 
republican tendency. It is urged, 
therefore, upon the friends and 
members of the Episcopal Church, 
as a duty which they owe to them- 
selves, to their Church, and to their 
country, to make themselves fami- 
liarly acquainted with the Consti- 
tutions of that Church and the na- 
ture and principles of our ecclesi- 
astical government; in order, -not 
only, that they may be ready to 
give a reason for their preference, 
and prepared to silence the misrep- 
resentations of gainsayers; but also 
that they may be inspired with a 
higher veneration for, and a more 
determined zeal in preserving in- 
violate those civil institutions under 
which we enjoy so many and such 
great blessings. 


For the Repertory. 


Messrs. Editors: 


As you have given place to some 
of my remarks on the ‘*Presbyterian 
Prayer Book,” and to the extracts 
which I made from this book, so 
little known at the present day, I 
beg you will favour me further, by 
giving place to the following ex- 
tract from the book of Discipline, 
bound in the same volume, and 
bearing this title— 

‘*The Ordoure of Excommunica- 
tion, &c. used in the Church of Scot- 
land, and commanded to be print- 
ed by the General Assembly of the 
same, &c. 1569.2—**Set forth be 
Jno. Knox, Minister; and signed, 
&c,” 

I furnish it as acuriosity, and to 
show what views were entertained 
by the Scottish Reformer on the 
subject of Church Discipline, and 
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what was the spirit of the times in 
this matter. The assumption would 
be altogether gratuitous, so far, at 
least, as my knowledge extends, to 
impute to any denomination of 
Christians, *at the present day, the 
same severity of sentiment as is 
manifested in this extract. 

The question may well arise, 
whether the reins of discipline have 
not, in our times, become too much 
relaxed; though for one, I protest 
against going back to the regime in 
question. 

The extract furnished, will also 
serve to show what ideas were en- 
tertained by the Reformers of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, on 
that much debated subject, ‘‘the 
power of the Keys.” 

Without specifying the offence 
of which the member has been ac- 
cused and found guilty, the offici- 
ating minister proceeds in the 
Prayer of Excommunication as fol- 
lows. 

‘¢We most humbly beseech thee 
so to govern and assist us in this 
our charge, that whatsoever we in 
thy Name, do here pronounce on 
earth, that Thou wilt ratifie the 
same in Heaven. Our assurance, 
O Lord, is thy express’d word; and 
therefore, in boldnes of the same, 
here, I in thy Name, and at the 
commandement of this thy present 
congregation, cut off, seclude, and 
excommunicat from thy body, and 
from our Societie, VV, as a person 
sclanderous, proud, a contemnar, 
and a member, for this present al- 
together corrupted and pernicious 
to the Bodie. And this his sin, (al- 
beit with sorrow of Hart) by ver- 
tew of our ministerie, we bynd and 

ronunce the same to be bound in 
eaven and Earth. We further 
geve over in the Handes and Pow- 
er of the Devill; the said WV. to the 
destructioun of his flesh, straitlie 
charging all that professe the Lord 


*The Romish Church should, perhaps, 
be excepted. 
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Jesus, to whose knawlledge this our 
sentence shall cum, to repute and 
hald the said WV. accursed and un- 
worthie of the familiar societie of 
Christians: declaring unto all men, 
that such as herefter before his re- 
pentance, shall hant or familiarlie 
accompanie with him, are parta- 
kares of his impiety, and subject to 
the lyke condemnation. This, our 
sentence, O Lord Jesus, pronoun- 
ced in thy Name, and at thy com- 
mandment, we humblie_ desire 
thee to ratifie, according to thy 
promise; and yit Lord, thou that 
camest to save that which is lost, 
look upon him with the eyes of thy 
mercie, if thy good pleasure be; and 
so pierce thou his hart, that he may 
feile in his breist the terrours of thy 
judgmentes, that by thy. grace he 
fruictfully may be converted to thee 
and so damning his awin impietie, 
he may be with the lyke solemnitie 
receaved within the bosom of thy 
chureh, from the which this day 
with grief and dolour of our hartis, 
he is ejected.”—&c. &c. F. 


For the Repertory. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A 
RAMBLER. 


Philander! thou, 
Whose mind was moral as the preacher’s 


tongue; 

And strong to wield all science worth 
the name; 

How often we talk’d down the summer’s 
sun, 

And cool’d our passions by the breezy 
stream? 

How often thaw’d and shorten’d winter’s 
eve, 

By conflict kind, that struck out latent 
truth, 

Best found, so sought, to the recluse 
more coy! 


Youne. 


There are some men to be met 
with, who may be said, either thro’ 
the appointment of Divine Provi- 
dence, or from some restless curi- 


osity of their own, to have literal- 
ly no permanent place of residence. 
hey are, what may be termed, ci- 
tizens of the world. They seem to 
be at home wherever they go, are 
as contented with the humble fare 
of the cottager, as with the delicate 
feast of some wealthy lord; amid the 
snows of a winter in Maine, or be- 
neath the soft, mellow atmosphere 
ofa spring in Georgia. Philander 
does not belong exactly to this 
class of ramblers, though he resem- 
bles them perfectly in one respect. 
He has an almost invincible thirst 
for novelty in regard to the works 
of nature, a desire to be always 
moving, and to be making new dis- 
coveries. Nor has the gratification 
of this desire, as is too frequently 
the case, required a useless waste 
of time and money. His know- 
ledge of the world, both physical 
and moral, has been equal in rapi- 
dity, to the movement of his per- 
son. During his various rambles, 
he has collected a vast store of in- 
teresting materials, which, in his 
baperer moments, he often draws 
forth and arranges with so much 
simplicity, and such a glow of en- 
thusiasm, as to chain the listener to 
one unmingled feeling of delight. 
Believing that the inquisitive 
reader will be pleased to become 
better acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the Rambler, as he terms 
himself, in all his correspondence 
with his friends, I will proceed to 
give a short sketch of him. 
Philander is one of those young 
men who neither possess nor covet 
the applause of the multitude, or 
the approbation of the great. He 
is not, however, destitute of friends. 
He has a few of what he calls choice 
spirits, and but a few. His senti- 
ment on this subject, is this—**A 
real friend is the most valuable 
blessing a man can possess, and by 
far the most rare. When a man 
hastily presents me his hand, I al- 
ways take it with caution. But 
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when I find him honest and deser- 
ving, I am ready to yield him mine 
with an — warmth of feeling.” 
How much soever the confession 
may be lacking in modesty, I have 
the satisfaction of believing that, 
during the whole time of our ac- 
uaintance, my place in his affec- 
tions has been second to none, who 
have had the privilege and happi- 
ness to be called his friends. <A 
concurrence of circumstances and 
events, by no means common a- 
mong men, brought us together at 
a very early period in life. And 
although that bright hour has rece- 
ded, until it appears through the 
dim distance, ‘‘like a star on life’s 
tremulous ocean;”’ yet we are still 
the same, bound together by a chain 
more durable than one of silver or 
old. Often have we crossed each 
other’s path, met and parted, smi- 
led and wept, but still **the tie that 
binds” remains unsevered, nay 
more, has gathered strength like the 
mountain oak shaken by the winds. 
During our transient meetings, we 
are accustomed to run over the 
chequered map of our past scenes, 
and to bring back the days when 
the tender buds of youthful affec- 
tion shot forth, expanded, bloomed 
and gave promise of a rich harvest 
of pleasure in future years. 
Philander was always, and is so 
still, a youth of retiring habits and 
excessive modesty; which is, no 
doubt, owing to the possession of a 
heart of the finest texture, and of 
the most exquisite sensibility. Of- 
ten when walking in the silver 
moonlight of a summer’s evening, 
which blended our shadows togeth- 
er and made us one in form as we 
were one in spirit, have I known 
him stop and pause for a few mo- 
ments, as if bound by a spell, or 
wrapt in a reverie, then pour forth 
from his ingenuous heart a torrent 
of feeling, almost too deep for ut- 
terance. He finds a great pleasure 
in passing a salutary meditative 
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hour, at evening twilight, beside 
the ‘‘glowing hearth” that with 
faint illumination, 


: **U plifts 
The shadows to the ceiling; there by fits 
Dancing uncouthly to the quiv’ring 
flame.” 


He delights to listen to the how- 
lings of the wintry blast, as it 
sweeps by the ‘‘bolted shutters,” 
to paint in the ‘‘red embers’’ the 
scenes of his childhood, his native 
hills, and the countenances of those 
with whom he was once familiar, 
to hold converse with the spirits of 
the dead, and to fly away on the 
wings of his fancy, far from the 
tumultuous scenes of this earth, to 
a land of peace and tranquillity. 
He calls it a pleasing delusion, 
and thinks that the moments he 
spends in this mental abstraction, 
are moments of the most refined 
bliss. 

‘fT tell you what it is, Edwin, 
my dear friend,” said he to me one 
night, after a season of silent re- 
flection like the one to which I 
have just alluded, “there is some- 
thing in the snapping and hissing 
of that wood, and the long dolo- 
rous cry of the expiring grub with- 
in it, that comes over my soul with 
a greater power than any music I 
ever heard. It reminds me of the 
fire-side of my home—Alas, how 
the world changes! Little did I 
once dream of ever being in this 
far off nook of earth, this ‘lodge 
ina vast wilderness!”? But there 
is a happiness even here, in being 
able to look through the loop-holes 
of my retreat, and whilst viewing 
the concerns of the world, and lis- 
tening to the noise and tumult and 
bustle of the multitude, to feel, at 
the same time, perfectly quiet and 
undisturbed.” 

Though fond of retirement and 
solitude, Philander is not a misan- 
thrope—he has a soul that breathes 
the purest benevolence to his fel- 
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low-men. Indeed I have often 
found him weeping over the un- 
kindness, selfishness, sins and sor- 
rows of the world; and when I 
have inquired the cause, he has ex- 
claimed, *‘Oh! my heart bleeds 
with pity, when I behold the 
crowds of immortal beings driving 
on, each one in pursuit of his own 
individual happiness, and utterly 
reckless of the happiness of others; 
when I see so much clashing of 
private interests, so much strife, 
bitterness and malice, even among 
those who are the professed friends 
of the peaceful religion of Christ; 
when I hear the distant thunder of 
the political car, mingled with the 
shouts of contending thousands; 
when I see intemperance reeling 
along the streets of our cities, vil- 
lages and towns, leaving behind it 
an atmosphere of contagion and 
death; and when I listen te the din 
of secular business on the day con- 
secrated to the most High; I say 
when I witness all these abomina- 
tions, my heart bleeds within me, 
and I weep over the greatness of 
human folly. But I thank Heaven 
that I have a world of my own, in 
which I can move or be at rest— 
and that is the peaceful solitude of 
my mind. ‘There is happiness in 
the very thought of being able to 
recall my fancy from such painful 
and disgusting excursions, and to 
send it to another and a happier 
clime.”? 

Nor is he morose and unsocial 
in his natureand habits. Especially 
when in the society of his more 
intimate acquaintances, he is fully 
alive to all the pleasure afforded by 
a free, chaste, and enlightened 
conversation- But even here, he 
is not so happy as in the company 
of a single choice friend, when he 
can open his heart without the 
least reserve, and expose to view 
its valuable treasures. Had I 
taken the pains to record, as I now 
ardently wish that I had done, 
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every important communication 
which I have received from him 
during the term of our acquaint- 
ance, I have not the least doubt 
but that the volumes thus collected, 
would have been an interestin 
offering, especially to the youthful 
reader. As it is, I must now de- 
pend upon the strength and accu- 
racy of my memory, together with 
a few letters remaining in my pos- 
session, for the sketches I may 
hereafter give of his life. 

But there is one trait in the 
character of Philander, at which I 
have just hinted, that deserves 
more particular attention. The 
hour of solitary thought and medi- 
tation, which is almost insupporta- 
ble to others, brings to him inde- 
scribable delight. Whilst they are 
commonly most happy in the circle 
of mirth, gaiety and fashion, he on 
the contrary longs for the hour of 
darkness to return, when he ma 
hold communion with himself, dis- 
miss his imagination to traverse 
the varied scenes of his life, to call 
up from oblivion a thousand tender 
associations, linked with the inci- 
dents of childhood and youth, to 
dwell on the dimly remembered 
looks and smiles and words of 
those who now inhabit the silence 
of the tomb, to catch the strain 
that once poured from the lips of 
maternal love, into the ear of weep- 
ing infancy, and to retrace each 
early path, each familiar stream, 
and all the hallowed recollections 
of his native hills. Nor does the 
past, alone form the limit of his 
meditations. He urges on his fan- 
cy beyond the boundary of time, 
to explore the invisible world, and 
to think of all its untold joys or 
woes unutterable. ‘*Whatsoever 
opinion the sons and daughters of 
earthly pleasure may form of me,” 
he once said, ‘‘I shall never cease 
to consider my hours of retrospec- 
tion and of upward thought, not 
only as the most delightful portion 
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of my time, but as the most pro- 
fitable in a spiritual sense. How 
indeed can any one obtain so dis- 
tinct an idea of the rapidity with 
which he is sweeping down the 
stream of time, or how can he so 
well avoid the evils and dangers 
that are before him, as frequentl 
to glance at the point from which 
he set out, and to call to mind the 
rocks and whirlpools he has esca- 
ped? And then, in view of the des- 
tiny that is before him, how can he 
do otherwise than ‘‘stand thought- 
ful on the silent solemn shore of 
that vast ocean he must sail so 
soon” and ‘*wait the wind that 
blows him into worlds unknown?”? 

Thus have I given the reader a 
kind of profile of my friend, the 
filling up and colouring of which, 
I shall reserve for some of my fu- 
ture leisure hours. 

Epwin. 


AMERICAN REVIVALS. 
From the Christian Observer. 


So much has been said and writ- 
ten, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
respecting the religious *‘revivals”’ 
which have of late taken place in 
the United States of America; and 
the character of these revivals has 
been so differently represented, by 
those who are friendly, and those 
who are hostile to them; that it 
would greatly serve the cause of 
truth and scriptural sobriety, if you 
would lay before your readers the 
following letter on the subject, from 
the pen of Dr. Beecher of Boston. 
The writer has exhibited the char- 
acter of these revivals in a more 
correct and temperate manner than 
any other person who has discussed 
the subject. This admirable letter 
has been read in manuscript with 
much interest by many friends, but 
it was not till recently that the re- 
spected author could be induced to 
consent to its being published. In 
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Great Britain, as well as America, 
a wide extension of religion is most 
necessary, and highly to be desired; 
but let us beware that our zeal does 
not glow with false fire, and that we 
do not mistake the contagion of 
mere animal feeling for the work of 
that Holy Spirit, who is a God of 
wisdom, of order, and of sobriety, 
not less than of faith, and ardour 
and love. G. 


To the Rev. ————. 
Boston, January 1827. 


Dear Brother—For some time I 
had been rejoicing in the revivals 
in the West,—the beginning, as I 
had hoped, of a new era in revivals, 
in respect to rapidity and univer- 
sality. I had begun to anticipate, 
as the result, such a power of moral 
sentiment in the West, as, in alli- 
ance with New England and other 
parts of the church, might ere long 
raise a rampart around the Sabbath, 
and check the burning tide of in- 
temperance, and the progress of 
heresy and error. 

It was not until recently that a 
rumour floated on the breeze to ex- 
cite my solicitude. But first, by 
a paragraph in the Christian Regis- 
ter, I was alarmed; and since, by 
unquestionable information from 
eye-witnesses and friends of the 
work, my fears have been greatly 
increased, that Satan, as usual, is 
— to dishonour a work which 

e cannot withstand. Far be it 
from me, at this distance, to write 
a letter of advice, much less of re- 
proof. I can only pour out my 
thoughts, from my heart, into your 
bosom, upon such general topics as 
seem to be in the neighbourhood of 
danger, and ask your candid and 
prayerful attention to the subject; 
and I feel the more emboldened to 
hope that my motives will be duly 
appreciated, and my suggestions re- 

arded, from the consideration that 
have not hitherto fallen under the 
imputation of a temporizing policy, 











nor been suspected, I believe, of 
cowardice. 

Allow me, then, with as little cir- 
cumlocution as possible, to speak 
my thoughts upon several topics. 
—lI have confidence in the piety 
and talents of brother F—, and 
have no doubt that he brings the 
truth of God to bear upon the con- 
science with uncommon power, and 
ina manner highly calculated to 
arouse the public mind, and awaken 
and convince of sin. Iam aware, 
too, that ministers and churches in 
their ordinary state, compared with 
the spirit of a revival, are deplora- 
bly lukewarm, and often need 
strong measures to bring them up to 
the point of even prudent zeal, and 
such as is indispensable to a pow- 
erful work of Divine grace. I also 
pp believe, that means adequate 
to this end, though ever so prudent- 
ly applied, must be such as some- 
times will offend hypocrites and 
coldhearted professors, who are not 
reclaimed by them. I can perceive, 
also, that ministers, from a variety 
of causes, are liable to perform their 
duty less faithfully towards men of 
wealth, honour, and high stations, 
than with reference to persons in a 
more humble condition; and I am 
aware that more directness and 
plainness may, in most, and proba- 
bly all cases, be emplnyeti than is 
employed to affect that class of the 
community, whose influence would 
be so salutary to the cause of 
Christ. 

Again: I have no doubt that the 
promises of God, in respect to 
prayer, include much more than 

as commonly been apprehended; 
and that a chief means of promoting 
those revivals, which are to bring 
down the mountains, and exalt the 
vallies, and introduce the Millen- 
nium, is to be found in more com- 
prehensive and correct views con- 
cerning the efficacy of prayer. Yet 
still I am satisfied, that there is no 
subject on which ardent minds are 
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more liable to adopt hasty, and to 
some extent false, opinions, which 
may lead to pernicious effects. 

I am persuaded, that the truths of 
the Gospel may be commended to 
the consciences of all men, both 
from the pulpit and in general ad- 
dresses, with more directness and 
power, than they are wont to be by 
ministers generally: and I am sure 
that during a revival they can be 
pressed with a closeness and pun- 
gency that would not be endured, 
and might be inexpedient, in any 
other circumstances. Iam sensible, 
also, that the truth cannot be 
brought to bear simultaneously upon 
the conscience of an extended com- 
munity, without producing great 
emotion, and producing and Jjusti- 
fying extraordinary efforts to ob- 
tain and to communicate religious 
instruction by meetings of increas- 
ed frequency; and I am not afraid 
of poverty or famine from any 
efforts which men will make to save 
their souls. 

I am persuaded, too, from the 
close alliance between the moral 
and social movements of our nature, 
that some degree of imperfection 
and indiscretion may be as insepa- 
rable from a sudden and powerful 
revival of religion, as it is from 
every other sudden and powerful 
movement of human feelings and 
I am utterly fearless of any of the 
ordinary defects of a revival on 
which the enemy hang all their 
hopes of successful opposition. We 
might as well object to commerce 
or agriculture, until the entire bu- 
siness of a nation shall be by every 
man performed with perfect discre- 
tion, as to condemn revivals of 
religion, because imperfect and sin- 
ful beings, when strongly and justly 
excited, are not perfect in discre- 
tion. } 

No man appreciates more highly 
than I do, the importance of ardent, 
powerful, and fearless preaching, as 
a means of promoting revivals; or 
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would depreeate more than I should 
a cold-hearted, timid prudence, 
which would extinguish zeal, and 
weaken the power of holy men, 
when they are constrained by the 
love of Christ and the terrors of 
the Lord. 

But the more important revivals 
of religion are, the more should we 
deprecate all needless repellances 
in the manner of conducting them; 
and the deeper the wave of public 
feeling, which is rolled up by the 
breath of the Almighty, the greater 
is the danger and the more injurious 
the effect of mismanagement. The 
ship pressed by mighty winds upon 
the mountain wave, needs a keen 
eye and a ec arm, as a slight 
movement of sail or helm may pro- 
duce instantaneous shipwreck. Be- 
sides, revivals usually include but a 
small part of the entire community, 
and, however well conducted, are 
destined to meet a re-action when 
they have passed away. The world 
will attempt to regain its lost do- 
minion, and with a disposition to 
take ample vengeance for past an- 
noyance and self-denial; with little 
injurious effect, however, if the re- 
vival has not materially overstepped 
the bounds of real propriety, but 
with tremendous re-action if it has. 

In the indiscretion of Davenport 
may be traced, not only the suspen- 
sion of the revival in this city eighty 
years ago, when he came here and 
began to denounce the ministers as 
unconverted men; but those indeli- 
ble prejudices against revivals, 
which made Calvinists formal, 
semi-Calvinists Arminians, Armi- 
nians Unitarians, and Unitarians 
Universalists. ‘The great Eastern 
defection was produced by the in- 
discretions of the friends of revi- 
vals, as much as by any one cause. 
There are in this city and region 
now, orthodox churches in which 
there has not for eighty years been 
i. common evening lecture, and can- 
not be, owing solely to the extra- 
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vagance of revivals which took place 
almost a century ago. 

The following are. the subjects 
upon which I would suggest a few 
thoughts. 

I. The hasty recognition of per- 
sons as converted upon their own 
judgment, without interrogation or 
evidence. —Revivals may become so 
great and rapid, as to make it pro- 
per that those who profess a change 
of heart, in the course of a day, 
should meet in one place, not to be 
recognized as converts, but to be 
examined, cautioned, and instruct- 
ed: for the more powerful and rapid 
is the work of grace in a commu- 
nity, the more certain is the exist- 
ence of sympathy, and all the causes 
of self-deception; and the more 
imperious the necessity of caution, 
ca ft we would replenish the 
church with hypocrites, keep her 
agitated by the exercise of discip- 
line, or covered with shame by the 
neglect of it. 

I. A severe and repelling mode 
of preaching and conversing with 
careless or awakened sinners, giv- 
ing a predominance to the awful 
and terrific traits of the Divine 
character and administration.— 
This is a partial exhibition of the 
Divine character and of the Gos- 
pel, and, though it may be connect- 
ed with success, it is because God 
in his mercy works by means of 
great relative imperfection, and not 
because it is the ‘‘more excellent 
way.”’ It has a tendency to pro- 
duce a defective and unlovely state 
of Christian feeling—a state of pre- 
dominant severity, instead of com- 
passion and kindness, ‘The human 
mind is more affected by kindness 
than by severity; and though I 
have preached much the terrors of 
the Lord, it has been always with 
little effect, except as the justice of 
God, and his mercy, and the sin- 
ner’s obduracy and ingratitude, 
have been exhibited in close alli- 
ance. I have not found mere terror 
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do much, either as the means of 
awakening men, or producing sub- 
mission. It is the Law in tke hands 
of a Mediator; the uplifted sword 
of justice, while the Saviour invites 
and entreats, and draws with the 
bands of love; which alarms, con- 
vinces of sin, and subdues the 
heart. 

III. Assuming, without sufficient 
evidence, that persons are uncon- 
verted.— We may not possess any 
evidence that a person is pious, and 
it may be highly probable that he 
is not; but probabilities do not ren- 
der it expedient to assume the fact 
as certain; because we enter on 
ground which we cannot maintain, 
and assume the appearance of cen- 
soriousness, calculated needlessly 
to awaken prejudice and augment 
the phalanx of opposition. It is 
also wholly a superfluous evil. For 
why should we incur the responsi- 
bility of pronouncing a man uncon- 
verted, when a few questions, re- 
spectfully proposed, would obtain 
the data requisite for a close appli- 
cation, with deeper conviction, and 
less repellency? 

IV. The application of harsh and 
provoking epithets, which though 
they may be true in some theolo- 
gical sense, are, as they would na- 
turally be understood, a violation 
of civilized decorum, and of Chris- 
tian courtesy. —The application to 
men, of all the epithets which their 
character in the sight of God might 
justify, would constitute a hell upon 
earth. It would be the action and 
re-action of provocation and insult. 
[It would prostrate all the valuable 
listinctions of society, and violate 
ill the requisitions of the Gospel, 
of rendering honour to whom hon- 
our is due, and of being kindly 
affectionate, and gentle, and cour- 
teous. It would render the mem- 
bers of the same family, and the 
same community, hateful, and hat- 
ingone another. Should pious pa- 
rents address their unconverted off- 
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spring as serpents and a generation 
of vipers, or pious children assail 
the ears of their unconverted pa- 
rents with the epithets of Atheists, 
rebels, enemies of God, children of 
the Devil; any characters, rather 
than the sons of peace, might be ex- 
pected to dwell in the family: and 
should such provoking epithets be 
hurled at each other by members of 
the same community, it would quali- 
fy them sooner for the most degra- 
ded society, than for the shaitdh of 
God. Should an unsettled minis- 
ter of the Gospel, powerful in ta- 
lents and zeal, and aided by suc- 
cess, carry himself sword in hand 
through the community in this over- 
bearing style, we are not to sup- 
pose that settled ministers can with 
impunity do the same, or that an 
man can do it permanently wit 
impunity. For, emboldened by suc- 
cess, either he will be lifted up of 
pride, and fall into the snare of the 
devil: or, venturing on from one 
impropriety to another, the sensi- 
bilities of the community, goaded 
to desperation, will make a stand, 
and re-act, and sweep him away. 
V. Another evil to be deprecated 
by such unusual treatment of man- 
kind is, its tendency to produce im- 
itators, who, without the same laud- 
able motive, will offer the same pro- 
vocation, and be treated by an in- 
dignant community as the seven 
sons of Sceva were treated by the 
unclean spirits: **Jesus we know, 
and Paul we know, but who are 
ep?? - 
There is nothing in the example 
of our Saviour, or of the Apostles, 
to authorize an address so calcula- 
ted to exasperate- Did our Lord 
call the young ruler an atheist or a 
devil? It was only when a course 
of open opposition to truth and 
evidence had indicated desperate 
wickedness, and produced reproba- 
tion, that our Lord assumed the 
language of severe rebuke and ter- 
rific denunciation: and even in this 
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he acted as the Omniscient Judge, 
and notasamere man. Generally 
his intercourse with sinful men is 
marked with compassionate digni- 
ty. And even were his address 
direct and severe, it would not 
follow that we might safely imitate 
it. It was predicted of him, that 
he should not lift up his voice nor 
cry: ‘ta bruised reed shall he not 
break, nor quench the smoking 
flax, until he shall bring forth judg- 
ment unto victory”—that is, he 
should deal so kindly and tenderly 
with awakened sinners, as would 
neither discourage nor enrage them, 
but carry on the work to salvation. 
The example of St. Paul is fraught 
with instruction on this subject. 
For though the man never lived who 
possessed more moral courage, or 
struck home with more directness 
and power upon the conscience, 
yet no one ever manifested more 
dexterity, or care to avoid the re- 
pellances of prejudice, or rousing 
up against himself the irritation of 
unsanctified feeling; and whenever 
it became indispensable to admin- 
ister reproof, he forbears to smite, 
until by every possible preparation 
of kindness he had ensured its sal- 
utary influence, and prevented in- 
jurious re-action. If he must smite, 
it is not until he has bound the 
culprit with cords of love: and even 
then the chastisement is applied 
with so much regret as is calculated 
rather to break the heart of the 
sufferer than to enrage it: and in 
this he consulted the dictates of a 
sound philosophy, as much as the 
dictates of his own benevolent 
heart. It is certainly a new dis- 
covery, that prejudice, and hatred, 
and anger, have become the saluta- 
ry causes ia. sage Eh. the mind 
of a sinner for the reception of the 
truth; and if, notwithstanding hard 
names and provoking buffetings, he 
is awakened and converted, how 
much more certainly might the same 
event have been looked for, had 
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these repellances been allowed to 
sleep, while the same amount of 
merciful directness and earnestness 
had been applied to his conscience 
and his heart? 

Nor are we to suppose that the 
sovereignty of God may be relied 
on alike in the neglect, as in the 
use, of the most suitable means of 
interesting and affecting the human 
mind: for sovereignty consists in 
rescuing men without reference to 
legal or moral desert; but not in 
doing it without means, or in a way 
that supersedes the necessity of 
discretion, and does violence to all 
the laws of the human mind. He 
can save, and does save, by means 
of great relative imperfection; but 
it is by that which is good in them, 
and not by that which is sinful; 
and this affords no evidence that 
still greater good might not have 
been expected, had means been 
more wisely adapted and better 
applied. 

The laws of the human mind are 
not to be outraged in preaching the 
Gospel, or the depravity of the 
heart needlessly roused and brought 
out into virulent action against man 
and God: and though those who 
themselves were exercised in this 
dreadful manner, are apt to imagine 
that all must feel just as they felt, 
and to preach with reference to the 

roduction of such horrid feelings, 
itis both needless and injurious 
to do it. There is impediment 
enough in man while, the rage of 
his enmity sleeps, to forbid the ex- 
citing of its extreme violence; and 
enough to inspire compassion for 
the sinner, without involving him in 
new disabilities by arraying against 
him the exasperated power of his 
depravity; and if some are saved 
notwithstanding, there is no reason 
to doubt that many are destroyed 
by such treatment, who might 
otherwise have been saved. 

The following may serve as spe- 


cimens of the Apostle’s mode of 
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preaching the Gospel, and dealing 
with men. At Ephesus he served 
the Lord for three years with all 
humility of mind, and ceased not 
to warn every one night and day 
with tears. At Athens, he reason- 
ed with the philosophers on Mars’- 
hill, in a way that was neither harsh 
nor abrupt, but courteous, and yet 
direct and powerful. To the Co- 
rinthian church, which had sinned 
greatly, he saya, ‘*I write not these 
things to shame you, but as my be- 
loved sons I warn you. Where- 
fore, I beseech you be ye followers 
of me.”’ And in his second Epistle, 
‘Out of much affliction and an- 
guish of heart I wrote unto you, 
with many tears; not that ye should 
be grieved, but that ye might know 
the love which I have more abund- 
antly unto you: and though I made 
you sorry with a letter, I do not 
repent, though I did repent.” 

His care to allay and to avoid 
exciting prejudice, and to concili- 
ate favour by a watchful accommo- 
dation of truth to the character, 
capacity, and condition of his 
hearers, is beautifully described in 
1 Cor. iv. 9—21. Because the Gos- 

el was true, and all were sinners, 
ae did not treat them all alike. 
‘‘Though I be free from all men, yet 
have I made myself the servant of 
all, that I might gain the more.” 
The same treatment would not an- 
swer for all: ‘To the Jews I he- 
came as a Jew; to them without 
law, as without law; to the weak 
became [as weak, that I might gain 
the weak. I am made all things to 
all men, that I might by all means 
save some; and this I do for the 
Gospel’s sake.”? To the Galatians, 
endangered by false teachers, he 
says, ‘*My little children, of whom 
I travail in birth again until Christ 
be formed in you.” The directions 
to Timothy, who was a young man, 
are, ‘*Rebuke not an elder, but 
entreat him asa father, and the 
younger men as brethren; the elder 


women as mothers; the younger as 
sisters, with all purity.”” He had 
no notion that a young man, even 
as eminent as Timothy, should un- 
dertake to break down ministers. 
‘‘For the servant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle unto all, 
apt to teach, patient, in meekness 
instructing them that oppose them- 
selves. His Epistle to Philemon 
displays a consummate knowledge 
of the human heart, and is an un- 
rivalled specimen of the most dex- 
terous, delicate, and touching appli- 
cation of moral power; and illus- 
trates perfectly the precept, ‘‘Be 
ye wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves.”” When the Apostles 
used pointed and severe expressions 
it was only in desperate cases. As 
inspired men, they were authorized 
by God to inflict disease and death, 
and to utter the most awful impre- 
cations of Divine vengeance; but 
they recognise themselves always as 
the mere agents of the Holy Ghost, 
and not as speaking themselves, or 
expressing their own feelings. Thus 
Ananias was struck dead for hav- 
ing lied ‘unto the Holy Ghost.” 
The Apostles being the medium 


through whom the Holy Ghost ~ 


spake, and Paul “being filled with 
the Holy Ghost,” denounced Ely- 
mas the sorcerer, and _ inflicted 
blindness upon him. When other 
men are filled in like manner with 
the Holy Ghost, and can work mi- 
racles in attestation of it, they 
may address, when God directs, in- 
dividuals in the same manner. 
The martyr Stephen in the early 
part of his address was kind and 
conciliating: it was not until their 
incorrigibleness was manifest, and 
‘she filled with the Holy Ghost,” 
that he uttered the fearful denun- 
ciations with which his speech 
closes. The same may be said of 
the bold address of Peter and John 
to the Jewish Sanhedrim, Acts, iv. 
10, 11; ‘Being filled with the Holy 
Ghost, Peter said,’? &c.—that is, 
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spoke as directed by Heaven. St. 
Paul also, in his imprecation of de- 
struction upon Alexander the cop- 
persmith, is to be understood as de- 
nouncing the just judgment of God 
upon him under the special guid- 
ance of the Spirit, and not as ex- 
pressing his own vindictive feelings; 
and the same may be said of the 
imprecations recorded in the Psalms 
and in the Prophets. In common 
cases, these men were kind and 
gentle, and more given to expostu- 
ation and tears than to denuncia- 
tion: and when they speak in this 
manner, they are only the organs 
employed by Heaven to denounce 
judgments upon the reprobate- God 
surely has a right to denounce 
judgments upon the wicked, and to 
select his own instruments, as he 
had to exterminate the Canaanites; 
and sometimes the holy men who 
pronounce these imprecations ex- 
pressly say, that they are authorized 
by God to do his *‘strange work ;” 
and yet they do it in **bitterness 
of spirit,”? and only because ‘*the 
hand of the Lord was strong upon 
them.” They therefore executed 
only a specific commission, in given 
circumstances; and their conduct 
furnishes no authority to uninspired 
ministers to apply to their uncon- 
verted hearers generally, the same 
fearful language which was by Hea- 
ven directed to be pronounced upon 
reprobates. Long have infidels and 
scoffers triumphed in these impre- 
cations, as the supposed ebullition 
of unhallowed feeling in good men: 
and if they were recorded as an 
example to be adopted by ministers 
in. addressing unrenewed men gene- 
rally, they do breathe any thing 
rather than peace on earth, and good 
will to men, and would give to the 
infidel, the entire and unanswerable 
force of his objection. 

The general principle, then, is 
this: Men who hate and reject the 
truth, and conduct themselves as 
those did whom God denounced, 
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have reason to fear that the judg- 
ments of reprobation will come upon 
them; and the minister of Christ 
must warn and entreat them to take 
heed: but, until certified by a reve- 
lation, that an individual or a class 
of men are reprobate, he has no 
authority to apply to them, merely 
as ordinary sinners, the language 
of denunciation which is peculiar to 
reprobates; and whoever observes 
will perceive, that, so far from doing 
this, where there is a serious mind, 
and an anxious desire, and earnest 
seeking, they are addressed in the 
language of compassion, exhorta- 
tion, warning, and entreaty*. If I 
might refer to a living instrument 
of good to men in the conversion 
of souls, of all modern men most 
successful, and who, if the humili- 
ty of any man was equal to the 
temptation of being called a Refor- 
mer. might be called such, having 
done more to reduce to a science 
the mode of applying truth to the 
human mind, and conducting revi- 
vals, than all who preceded him, 
I should refer to one, who of all 
men watched with most critical 
carefulness to avoid needless pro- 
vocation, and availed himself most 
carefully of every circumstance 
which might remove hindrances, 


* The position, that all men, because 
sinners, are therefore to be treated alike 
by the ministers of the Gospel, without 
respect to age, office, or station in socie- 
ty, is as much a violation of common sense 
as itis of the plain directions of the Apos- 
tle, which exact reverence for age, and 
honour to whom honour is due; especial- 
ly for those who rule over men: and if in 
monarchical governments the recognition 
of such distinctions was a Christian duty, 
where the arm of power could punish de- 
linquents, how much more in republican 
governments, where public opinion is the 
only law, and a levelling of all distinctions 
of society would be the sure presage of 
anarchy and absolute destruction, such 
as in France existed for a time, when the 
sun, moon, and stars were cast to the 
ground, and a mob directed the over- 
whelming tempest of wrath? 
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and give to truth the most unob- science with great directness and 
structed efficacy, and who, at the power. 
same time, approached the con- 
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FROM THE WESTERN RECORDER. and afterwards made happy in the 

Tue following beautiful lines husband of her choice, has been 
form no idle picture of the fancy. doomed at length to realize the 
How many a female, bred up in sad reverse which is here describ- 
ease, in affluence and refinement, ed! 


SOLILOQUY OF A DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 


* * * Time was, when much he lov’d me. 

When we walk’d out at close of day t’ inhale 
The vernal breeze—ah, well do I remember, 
How then with careful hand, he drew my mantle 
Round me! fearful lest the evening dews 

Should mar my fragile health. Yes, then his eye 
Look’d kindly on me, when my heart was sad. 
How tenderly he wip’d my tears away, 

While from his lips the words of gentle soothing, 
In softest accents fell. 


How blest my evenings, too, when wintry blasts 
Were howling round our peaceful happy dwelling. 
O, it was sweet, the daily task perform’d 
By the swept hearth, and cheerful fire, to sit 
With him I lov’d: to view with glistening eye, 
And all a parent’s fondness, the budding graces 
Of our little ones. 


* * * Then ye had a father, 

My lovely babes, now more than helpless orphans! 
Thy mother more than widow’s griet has known; 
Yes, sharper pangs than those who mourn the dead, 
Seiz’d on my breaking heart, when first I knew 
My lover husband—O, my earthly all, 

Was dead to virtue! When I saw the man 

My soul too fondly lov’d, transform’d to brute, 

O, it was then I tasted gall and wormwood! 

Then, the world look’d dreary! fearful clouds 
Quick gather’d round me: dark forebodings came. 
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The grave before was terror; now it smil’d. 
I long’d to lay me down in peaceful rest, 


There to forget my sorrows. 


But I liv’d: 


And O, my God! what years of woe have follow’d! 


I feel my heartis broken. 


He who vow’d 


To cherish me—before God’s alter vow’d, 

Has done the deed. And shall I then upbraid him— 
The husband of my youthful days—the man 

For whom I gave my virgin heart away? 


Patient I'll bear it all. 


* * * Peace, peace, my heart! 


Tis almost o’er. 


A few more stormy blasts, 


And then this shatter’d, sickly frame will fall, 
And sweetly slumber—where the weary rest, 
The wicked cease from troubling! 





AUevicw. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
A. M: Author of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, Young Cottager, &c. By 
the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, A. M. 


(Concluded from p. 137._) 


WE come now to view him in 
some of his domestic relations. 
And here, as in almost every other 
situation, his character shines with 
remarkable lustre. To show the 
reader the beauty and loveliness of 
natural affection, when chastened 
and guilded by a pure and constant 
flame of piety, we make a selection 
from his letters to the various 
members of his family. 

The first is to his Aunt. 


“‘Turvey, January 10, 1808. 
‘*My dear Aunt, 


‘Affection for one so long known and 
loved must indeed be asleep, if I did not 
hasten to express my tenderest concern 
on your account. My office and station 
calls me daily, in one place or another, 
to pour the balm of consolation into the 
wounded breast. I cannot, indeed, com- 
fort you in person; but if I may be allow- 
ed tospeak in my Lord and Saviour’s 


name, I may often do so by letter. In- 
deed, my dearest aunt, I shall be happy 
in any endeavour I can exert, to prove to 
you how affectionately I am interested in 
what regards your welfare, both spiritu- 
aland temporal. I am daily exercised 
among the sick, the weak, the maimed, 
the suffering and the departing; and am 
constantly rerninded of the uncertainty 
of life, even from one day to another.— 
What a glorious light has the word of 
God thrown on the otherwise dark and 
gloomy uncertainty which would have 
overhung the prospect of eternity! How 
full, how free a provision has our gra- 
cious God revealed for the salvation of 
sinners who lay hold on his promises by 
faith! May you and I be enabled, under 
every trial and pang of soul or body, to 
flee to the strong One for help, remem- 
bering that in all our afflictions he was 
afflicted. 

“May the recollection of every past in- 
stance of God’s kindness, lead you to 
trust in him, and repose on his’redeeming 
grace and love. May your prayer be 
constantly heard and answered, when at 
the throne of grace you plead what a Sa- 
viour has done and suffered for you, and 
supplicate for a heart thankfully resign- 
ed to God, let what will be his pleasure 
concerning you. I feel persuaded you 
will ascribe what I have said to a sincere 
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affection, and a desire to contribute my 
mite of consolation under the trial which 
Providence has brought upon you. May 
you meet it with the true spirit of Chris- 
tian fortitude! Sanctified afflictions are 
the Lord’s peculiar mercies to those 
whom he loves. May your’s prove one 
of this kind! Frequent meditation on 
the great change to which we are all 
daily liable; to which the youngest are 
rapidly hastening—is highly profitable to 
the soul, and begets a watchfulness and 
preparedness of mind for every event and 
circumstance, Seasons of sickness and 
debility are peculiarly calculated to this 
end. They are often expressly sent, that 
as in the day of health and prosperity we 
are too prone to forget the Author and 
Giver of all our blessings, these messen- 
gers of mercy may be the means, in his 
Almighty hands, of collecting our wan- 
dering thoughts and affections, and of fix- 
ing them abidingly on him. Receive 
these reflections from one who loves you, 
who wishes never to forget that he isa 
minister of Christ, and always 
**Your affectionate nephew, 
‘‘LecH RicuMonn.” 


Who can read the following, 
without indulging the most tender 
emotions. 


“Turvey, January 29, 1808. 
“My dearest Mother, 

‘The return of this day* reminds me 
of life, death, and eternity; it reminds me 
of times past, and anticipates times to 
come: it reminds me of my dear mother 
also, and of the many affectionate sensa- 
tions which the successive anniversaries 
of my birth have from year to year given 
her, arising from the mingled hope of 
good and fear of evil. Sometimes you 
have written to me on this day; but lest 
a letter should not be penned between 
us, I take up the quill to write to you.— 
Accept my kind, tender, and dutiful as- 
surances of filial love and veneration, and 
ten thousand thanks for all your cares and 
prayers on my account, for six-and-thirty 
years; nor let it ever be thought that I 
am insensible to what {owe you. Hap- 
py shall I feel if enabled and permitted 
to contribute to the ease and conso- 
lation of your declining years, and to 
mitigate the infirmities of old age, by 
the duly applied exertions of younger 
years! It seems but a little while since 
{ was a boy myself, returning home from 


* His birth-day. 
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season to season, to enjoy the blessing 
and comfort of parental and sisterly soci- 
ety and affection at your home: and now 
I see myself surrounded by my boys and 
girls at my own home, growing apace, 
and preparing to occupy the station in 
the world, which we now fill up. It is 
an old and worn out remark, ‘how time 
flies!’ Yet we cannot help all making it 
in ourturn; we feel its force, and out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. One cannot help sometimes 
ejaculating with good old David, ‘O, spare 
mea little, that I may recover my strength 
before I go hence and be no more seen!’— 
What a scene does eternity present! --the 
years of life past—earthly connexions 
dissolved—the secrets of all hearts laid 
open—souls saved or lost--Christ, a 
frowning judge, or a welcome saviour— 
all mistakes and errors in religion at an 
end—every false foundation undermined 
—a world in flames and consumed, as 
though it had never been—time itself no 
more—-eternal ages of ages rolling on in 
ceaseless bliss or wo! Who is sufficient 
even to speak of these thing's? 

*‘Pray for me, that since the Lord has 
spared me another year, I may not prove 
such a barren fig-tree as heretofore. I 
could look at all that is past, and view 
myself as no better than a cumberer of 
the ground. But the gracious vine-dres- 
ser intercedes, and his prayer is full of 
love and mercy; may the Owner of the 
vineyard hear, and answer it. I have 
been very unwell, but am now much bet- 
ter: the poor fig-tree is not yet cut down. 
May it bear fruit to the glory of the Fa- 


-ther. Accept our love, and give it to 


those around you: and believe me, 
“Your affectionate son, 
‘‘Leeu Ricumonp.” 


The next, to his wife, exhibits 
the fruits of real affection—faith- 
fulness in warning and admonish- 


ing. 


London, April 20, 1805. 
‘*My Dear Wife, 

“I really feel it as an answer to the ve- 
ry many prayers which I have for years 
past offered up for you, that you are now 
seriously thinking on the all important 
subject of religion. I trust you will hence- 
forth become my spiritual monitor and 
counsellor, my helpmate in every good 
word and work, and my wife indeed, uni- 
ted in grace as well as in providence.— 
With respect to the inward conflicts and 
doubts which you entertain in your mind, 
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you must seek spiritual armour to fight 
the battle. Remember, that if you truly 
desire to overcome all the evil tempers, 
affections, desires and principles of your 
natural heart, you have an evidence with- 
in that God must have wrought it, and 
that he will not suffer you to be tempt- 
ed above what you are able to bear; but 
will with the temptation, make a way to 
escape. With respect to prayer, I re- 
commend you to consider the precept of 
‘pray always and without ceasing.’ This 
evidently refers to that perpetual disposi- 
tion of the heart to lift itself up in sudden 
short ejaculatory prayer, which is one of 
the most necessary means and proofs of 
grace- Itis this alone which can ren- 
der the appointed and regular devotions 
ofthe church, the family and the closet, 
lively, strong, and efficacious. Satan will 
lose much of his strong-hold, if you thus 
laboriously strive to obtain a prayerful 
frame of heart, an habitual meditation up- 
on Christ and eternity, a frequency of 
conversing on sacred,things, and above all 
experimental contemplation and conver- 
sation. The world is a deadly enemy to 
spiritual attainment; you cannot too soon 
see the high importance of being less 
conformed to it, in all its vanities, vices, 
follies, and unprofitable waste of time, 
gifts and talents. The Christian will ap- 
pear, even in the simplicity of every per- 
sonal ornament. The dress, the counte- 
nance, the tone of voice, ‘the address will 
lose its former levity; and in the minutest 
trifles of common life, you will see the 
hand of God leading to important events, 
and his finger pointing to the life that is 
tocome. I have just been praying most 
earnestly, that God may carry on sucha 
work in your heart. The grand work of 
all is to believe. This is the root and foun- 
_ tain of all other graces. That believ- 

ing look at the Saviour, which sees an in- 
terest in him, or which at least leads to 
full conviction, both of hissufficiency and 
efficiency to save our own souls, is the 
master work of God. May you be fully 
led to see this, and in God’s own tim®é to 
rejoice in it. 

‘‘God bless the dear children. Kind 
regards to your fireside, from your truly 
affectionate husband, 

7. Ricumonp.” 


To his son, he writes thus:— 


*“My dear Boy, 
- * 


. 


“It is high time that you and I should 
communicate frequently, intimately, and 


confidentially. If this is not to be expect- 
ed by the time you have arrived at fifteen 
when is it to be looked for? On one ac- 
count, I have more solicitude, and even 
dread, on your behalf, than for any of my 
children. Earnestly as I should wish a 
son of mine to be a minister, yet I trem- 
ble at the idea of educating and devoting 
a son to the sacred profession, without a 
previous satisfactory evidence that his 
own soul was right with God. Without 
this, you and I should be guilty of a 
most awful sin in his sight. To any, and 
every other good profession, trade, or oc- 
cupation, it may be lawful and expedi- 
ent to fix with some degree of determi- 
nation, long before the entering on it;— 
but the ministry is an exception. Even 
St. Paul himself trembles, “‘lest, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should 
be acast-away.” Iconsider personal re- 
ligion, accumpanied and evidenced by 
personal conduct, to be indispensable in 
the individual, before either he, or ano- 
ther for him, fixes on the ministry for his 
profession. And I will not hesitate to 
say to you, that, honoured and happy as 
I should feel in being permitted to see 
you a faithful preacher of righteousness, 
adorning the Gospel which you would 
proclaim to others;—yet without this, I 
would rather a thousand times see you 
a mason, or in the humblest capacity in 
life. I know what the office is; anda 
penitent sense of my own deficiencies, 
teaches me to be fearful, and to tremble 
for those of others; how much more so in 
the case of a child? 

‘*The national church groans and 
bleeds, ‘from the crown of its head to 
the sole of its feet,’ through the daily in- 
trusion of unworthy men into its minis- 
try. Patrons, parents, tutors, colleges, 
are annually pouring a torrent of incom- 
petent youths into the church, and load- 
ing the nation with spiritual guilt. Hence, 
souls are neglected and ruined—bigotry 
and ignorance prevail—church pride tri- 
umphs over church godliness—and the 
establishment is despised, deserted, and 
wounded. Shall you and I deepen these 
wounds?—shall we add one more unit to 
the numbers of the unworthy and traitor- 
ous watchmen on the towers of our Bri- 
tish Jerusalem? God forbid! But, to 
avoid so sad a departure from every prin- 
ciple of sacred order and conscience, you 
must become a humble, seriously-mind- 
ed, consistent young disciple of Christ: a 
diligent student, an obedient son, a lov- 
ing brother, a grateful worshipper, a sin- 
gle-hearted Christian. And J must feel 
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comfortably satisfied that you are so; or 
with what conscience, with what hope, 
with what satisfaction, with what peace 
of mind, can I consent to devote you to 
the most sacred, the most important, the 
most responsibie of ail offices within the 
compass of human existence? 

‘Now, I will not, and ought not to 
conceal from you, that, however accus- 
tomed we may all have been to talk of 
you as a future clergyman, I dare not de- 
cide upon any such plan without a much 
more clear evidence than I have yet seen, 
that your actual state of feelings and con- 
duct, temper and conversation, habitual 
and permanent thoughts, are such as will 
justify me in coming to so solemn a de- 
termination on my own part. 

‘**] say this with anxiety, and write it 
with fear, as my pen proceeds: but I say 
it with earnest prayers for the real con- 
version of your soul to God, and with 
some hope, that He will hear the peti- 
tions which I have offered up for you, 
through many along year. I still repeat 
it, that I never can consent to put my 
seal to the question of the ministry, un- 
less, and until I have some satisfactory 
proof of your heart being turned to God, 
in holy consistency and permanence of 
character. 

‘‘Let these pages be a testimony be- 
fore God—and keep them asa sign be- 
tween you and me—that I am in earnest, 
as to a subject where indifference would 
be sin. 

‘J have long been studying your cha- 
racter in the hourly events of each day, 
in immediate reference to this point. » 

. ” " Remember, ‘they 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, 
with its affections and lusts:’ crucify 
yours. Pursue your studies with dili- 
gence: you may do great things for your- 
self, even without help—although I grant 
much better with it. But ‘work while 
it is day; the night cometh, when no man 
can work.’ 

‘‘Believe me your affectionate father, 
“La” 


The last which we shall select, 
is to his daughter. 


** Keswick, Oct. 16, 1815. 
**My dear Daughter, 

“‘The exquisite beauty and sublimity 
of this country almost make a pen move 
of itself. Never did I pass so beautiful 
a day as this at the lakes. I shall sing 


the praises of October, as the loveliest of 
months. 


This morning, at six o’clock, 


Reo. Legh Richmond. 


New Senres, Vou. I.+++sNo. 4—~23. 
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I was walking on the banks of Winan- 
dermere, to catch a sun-rise. I had ev- 
ery thing [ could wish, and observed the 
progress of day with delight. The mys- 
terivus rolling of clouds across the hills 
announced the first influence of the sun. 
Tints the most beauteous skirted the eas- 
tern clouds; those on: the west, caught 
them as by sympathy. Various patches 
of mountains soon gleamed with the re- 
fiection of the yet unseen lum‘nary: and 
such innumerable vicissitudes of light 
and shade, aud claro obscuro filled the 
scene, as no tongue can utter. ‘Fhe Lake 
in all its length of thirteen miles, lay be- 
neath me, with its thirty islands. I heard 
the early lowing of the cows, the bleat- 
ing of the sheep, the neighing of the 
horses, the twittering of the birds, the 
rustling of the breeze, the rippling of the 
water, the dashing of the oar, ina gentle 
kind of harmony. ‘The sun advanced, 

and threw a blaze of magnificent lustre 
over this Paradisiacal landscape. Isoon 
crossed over the Lake, and passed thro’ 
rich scenes of wonder and loveliness. I 
saw Coniston and Grassmere lakes under 
circumstances of peculiar advantage .— 
Clusters of mountains and lesser hills, 

clothed with craggs, brown fern, red lich- 
ens, green grass, purple heath, bushes, 

barren gulleys, cascades, wild streaks, 

rolling mists, bright sunshine, &c. &ce., 

presented incessant variety. Hill tow- 

ered above hill, Alpine peaks reared 

their heads—groves filled the vallies, 
and cottages were sprinkled in wild pro- 
fusion. 

**] dined ata little romantic hill, at the 
foot of the mountain Helvellyn. The 
Lake of Leatheswater extended its four 
miles’ length close by. My parlour win- 
dow faced the great hill—a mountain 
stream fell from a great height, tumbling 
with a murmuring sound down into the 
vale. Something dimmed the pane of 
glass through which I viewed it. Onin- 
spection I found the following lines, writ- 
ten withadiamond:— , 


‘Flow, mountain streamlet, swiftly 
flow, 
And fertilize the vale below— 
Sweet emblem of that gracious love 
Which pours down blessings from a- 
bove. 

The stream of mercy, Lord! is thine— 
The lowly heart that feels it, mine.’ 


*‘On another pane was written— 


‘Forget not, morta]. traveller, thou 
must die; 
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Before thy journey’s end, ask,— 
‘Where am I!” 


*And, once more— 


‘These lovely scenes before thine eyes 
Form a terrestrial Paradise. 

But. this shall quickly pass away: 
Then seek one in eternal day.’ 


**Thence I advanced to Keswick. Be- 
fore me stood the giants of the scenery 
—Skiddaw and Saddleback—in sublime 
beauty, not to be expressed. Their 
length, their breadth, their height, their 
wildness, their roughness, their smooth- 
ness, their surface, their profile, their 
tout ensemble, most grand, most interest- 
ing. At length the lakes of Derwentwa- 
‘ter and Bassenthwaites burst upon the 
eye with all the charms that painters 
and poets love, and which Christians 
know how to love far better than either. 
The scene from a hill, a mile on the road 
from Keswick, so much exceeds the pow- 
ers of my pen to describe, that I can on- 
ly say—‘How amiable are thy taberna- 
cles,’ O Lord, the Creator! 

“[ watched the moon decline on the 
lake, and then studied the whole scene 
by the finest star-light I ever beheld.— 
Mars is now in the east, like Jupiter: yea, 
bright as amoon. The Great Bear hangs 
pendant exactly over Skiddaw, and Mars 
rises triumphantly over the summit of 
Saddleback; the Galaxy sweeps over the 
Hemisphere, white as milk, and clear as 
moonlight. All is solemn, silent, peace- 
ful. I write you this faint breathing of 
expression. Could you copy these scenes 
I should be proud of your company here, 
I trust some day you will. 

“This morning, as I stood on an emi- 
nence, looking down on the exquisitely 
lovely lake of Grassmere, environed by 
its amphitheatre of mountains, a momen- 
tary shower produced a rainbow; it ex- 
tended from hill to hill, over the valley, 
and seemed like a bridge for angels tu 
pass over from one district of Paradise to 
another: 


‘*And as they pass, let angels sing 

The wonders of creation’s King; 

And while they tune their harps to 
raise, 

I’d gladly catch their solemn lays; 

Unite with theirs my feeble tongue, 

And give to gratitude ny song.” 





**My dear ’ 
“I leave you in much love, a few fa- 
therly hints. 
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1. Be constant in private prayer. 

2. Be wise in the choice of books; shun 
every thing of the romance and novel 
kind; and even in poetry, keep to what 
is useful and instructive, as well as plea- 
sant. 

3. In company, show that the princi- 
ples of your father’s house and ministry 
are your rule of conduct, and your real 
delight. Be consistent—cheerful, but 
not light; conversible, but not trifling. 

4. Keep ever in view, that you are 
supporting my character and credit as 
well as your own. 

5. Show a marked preference to such 
conversation, remarks, persons, discus- 
sions, and occupations as may tend to es- 
sential good. 

6. Always think before you speak;— 
say and do neither hastily nor unadvised- 
ly. 
"y, If any proposal is ever made to you 
in which you hesitate how to act, first 
say to yourself—how would God have 
me to act? Secondly—what would my 
parents have me to do, if they were here 
to advise me? 

8. Never lose sight of this: that the 
more public my name, character, and 
ministry is become, the more eyes and 
ears are turned to my children’s con- 
duct; they are expected, in knowledge 
and circumspection, in religion and mo- 
rals, in opinions and habits, to. show 
where they have been educated; and to 
adorn, not only their Christian profes- 
sion, but their parent’s principles. 

9. In music, prefer serious to light 
tompositions; and in vocal, keep close 
to sacred words. 

10, Pray much for 

*‘Your affectionate father, 
‘ecu RIcHMonpD.” 


A glance at Mr. Richmond in 
the retirement of his closet. Here, 
perhaps, is the best place for test- 
ing the sincerity of a man’s reli- 
gion. How does he think, feel 
and write, when alone, and when 
he is not influenced by any consid- 
erations of a public nature? The 
private diary of our lamented 
friend, speaks much for his piety. 
Look at the following. 


‘Jan. 1. Anew year is begun, but 
where is the new heart, and the right 
spirit! Oh, weakness and wickedness! 

‘Jan. 10. What an awful idea is eter- 
nity: am I prepared to encounter it? 
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‘Oh, spare me a little, that I may recover 
my strength, before I go hence, and be no 
more seen!’ Settle my opinions stedfast- 
ly, and above all, my affections on thy- 
self, O Lord! Have mercy on the dear 
children whom thou hast given me, and 
may I give them back to thee in Jesus 
Christ, their and my Saviour. I fear I have 
not taught N. all I ought, and of which he 
iscapable. Let me lay this to heart, and 
recommend him to God in prayef. 

‘‘Jan. 14. One fortnight more, and I 
shall be thirty-two in years by nature, 
but how old in grace? Sloth, detested 
sloth, how does it injure my advance- 
ment. Would to God I might now break 
all bonds, and fly in heart and soul to the 
possession of my God. There are mo- 
ments when all heaven seems open be- 
fore me: and others when I tremble over 
the pit of sorrows. 

‘‘Jan. 16. Another week and another 
mercy. ‘Oh, teach me to number my 
days, that I may apply my heart unto 
wisdom.’ Why am [Lalive? Why have 
I space to repent, when so many are cut 
off? Who makes me to differ, either in 
outward or inward circumstances? Qh, 
my Lord and my God! to thee I owe ev- 
ery thing; yea, myself also. Let me then 
speedily pay the debt. 

‘*What methods shall I take to cure 
my spiritual slothfulness? There must 
be a struggle and agony—heaven must 
be taken with violence. 

“Day after day elapses. Oh, time! 
oh, eternity! In spite of sorrows, calms 
and relaxations sometimes steal on me. 
Let me not deceive myself with a false 
peace. Sometimes I am tempted to 
doubt whetherI am a real Christian. Oh, 
teach me, my God, to answer this ques- 
tion with a right conscience. 

‘*Jan. 17. I feel much uneasiness at 
not making more progress in the right 
way. The unfruitful tree shall be cut 
down and burned. Have mercy on me, 
and all my family, according to thy good- 
ness, O Lord! Help me to form a right 
judgment, bind my affection to the truth, 
and so let my life shew it forth. Often, 
as my birth-day approached, haveI made 
resolutions of a new life; but there has 
always been an enemy within and with- 
out, to prevail against me. 

‘Feb, 2. When. reflect on my un- 
fruitfulness, I tremble. Hours, days, 


weeks, years roll on, and still so much is 
to be done. 

*‘Feb. 7. Much ado about nothing, 
and little done about the great thing. Oh 
let thy mercy be shown to me, by ena- 
bling me to show mercy to myself! When 
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I think of what I have been, what I am, 
what I shall be—the idea fills me with 
hopefu: fear and fearful hope. Let me 
think of my sermons, my soul, my fami- 
ly, my relations, my friends, my parish, 
my Saviour, and my God; and thus close 
my meditation to-night, with prayer. 

‘*Feb. 9. Dreamed a dream full of 
confusion and danger; useful hints may 
be drawn rationally from dreams, so far 
as they may be considered as resultin 
from the state and frame of the body, an 
the customary state of the mind. Dreams 
are, for the most part, the uninterrupted 
thoughts of the soul insleep. Oh, my 
God, may my waking thoughts and sleep- 
ing imaginations, ali become full of thee! 

‘‘Feb.10. I find a strong inclination 
to false fancy, as if some change in my 
worldly state and residence were to brin 
about a corresponding one in my spiri- 
tual condition. Satan struggles, togeth- 
er with the flesh, to keep up the dan- 
gerous phantom. Art thou not here, Oh 
my God! and is not mine office here? and 
has not my soul helps sufficient? Oh, 
yes! give me strength to resist this, and 
to seek thee here and now. Oh! let me 
watch as wellas pray, lest I enter into 
temptation. 

‘‘Feb. 11. This day is to be an eclipse 
of the sun. What a beautiful emblem of 
those eclipses of the soul, which some- 
times hide the face of God from the sons 
ofearth. Oh, revive me with thy pre- 
sence, my God! even thy effectual and 
abiding presence. I have been meditat- 
ing on the parable of the good Samari- 
tan, in aspiritual application, with a view 
of preaching on it. 

“To-morrow is thy day, Oh, God of 
Hosts! may I sanctify it, and may my 
words be blessed to the hearts of my 
hearers. Enable me to speak from the 
heart fo the heart. 

‘‘Feb. 15. Ash Wednesday. Is this 
truly sotome’? Do I mourn in dust and 
ashes for my sins? I want the spirit of 
mortification and self-denial. Enable me 
to preach to my people without fear of 
man, and with the love of Godin my own 
heart. 

‘‘Oh, my God! guide, direct, sanctify, 
and bless me, and all mine, and all 
thine. 

‘Feb. 1% Harassed with foolish 
thoughts. I graw more and more asham- 
ed of myself, that such things can lay 
hold of my heart, and that I should have 
such deadness towards heaven. ‘O earth, 
earth, earth! hear the word of the Lord.’ 

‘Feb. 20. Let eee on-the fleet- 
ness of time, and on the uncertainty of 
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my life. Drewitt was taken away justat 
my age—the hand of death may be close; 
oh, what folly to imagine it at a distance! 
Mav I then die daily. 

‘*Feb. 24. How soon the best plans 
degenerate into formality, and how often 
Satan transforms himself into an angel of 
light. Whata fight, race, and struggle, 
the Christian warfare is! May I so fight, 
run and strive, that I may obtain. 

‘“‘Feb. 26. A serene, fine morning is 
an emblem of rest—rest from storms and 
rain; how ought I to seek an earnest 
within, of that ‘rest which remaineth for 
the people of God.’ In all my ministra- 
tions this day—in the sanctuary, the 
house, the closet, may all be to thee, and 
for thee, and by thee. I feel my own de- 
ficiencies daily more and more; O God! 
may I feel them till [ lose them. 

**March 12. One day nearer death and 
eternity. Lift up my heart, O God! in 
earnest prayer for real blessings. Let 
me be more desirous of graces than gifts 
and yet remember, both are from thee. 

‘March 16. A thick fog this morn- 
ing. Is this the only fog! On looking 
over my diary, I see much to lament.— 
What a map of frailty!) O, my Redeem- 
er, how shall I estimate the infinite value 
of that blood of thine, which was shed for 
sin. Whatare my time, reading, learn- 
ing, memory, situation, influence, autho- 
rity, money, and other various abilities, 
of mind and body, but so many talents 
lent me by God, of which I must speedi- 
ly render an account? Have I any talents 
for the ministry? Do I use them as not 
abusing them? Are they with a single 
eye and heart consecrated to the honour 
of Ged? 

“March 17. I plainly perceive that 
the Lord has permitted me to suffer a 
dereliction as a just punishment for too 
much carelessness; but O! my Lord Je- 
sus, let me see the light of thy counte- 
nance. Fix my roving wishes, and nail 
them to thy cross; and oh! let me remem- 
ber, that no flower can blow in Paraclise, 
which is not transplanted from Gethse- 
mane; no one can taste of the fruit of the 
tree of life, that has not tasted of the fruit 
of the tree,of Calvary. 

*‘March 18. <A day of rest. Rest thou, 
O my soul! from vanity and the world — 
Fix thyself on the cross, and there muse 
and contemplate, till thou art filled with 
the theme. 

**March 27. I feel much dissatisfied 
with myself. Lord, what am [, that thou 
shouldst so regard me? <A worm, a vile 
worm of the dust. Iam to preach to- 


night a lecture on Christ’s sufferings.— 
What do 1 suffer for him? 

‘‘March 30. ‘Good-Friday. I bless 
God that mv first act has been weeping 
for thy sorrows, oh my Sayiour.’’ . 


We have now given the readera 
very few glances at the life of this 
devoted servant of Christ. He 
may be* anxious to know the man- 
ner in which the last enemy was 
met. His gradual decline, occa- 
sioned, no doubt, by his great la- 
bours; his heavenly resignation, 
his composure in looking forward 
to the certain hour of his dissolu- 
tion, and the frequent animated 
expressions that broke forth from 
his lips, like the fitful flashes of an 
exhausted and expiring lamp, that 
once burned steadily and brightly, 
are described by his daughter, in a 
manner exceedingly interesting and 
beautiful. We have room only for 
the conclusion. 


‘On Tuesday, the 8th of May, he rose 
later than usual, I think it was twelve 
before he got into the study; and he was 
so weak that he had great difficulty in 
walking there, from his bed-room. His 
breath was short, and he looked very 
pale, but he said he feltno pain. He sat 
on his reading-chair, with his head rest- 
ing on a pillow; his countenance and man- 
ner was calm and peaceful. In the af- 
ternoon he could scarcely support him- 
self; and I kneeled on a chair behind 
him, and he laid his head on my shoul- 
der. Once he seemed to be fainting, but 
he soon revived; and looking calmly at 
me he said, ‘Better now, love.’ 

‘*Mamma could no longer stay in the 
room, and I was left alone with him till 
five. He still said nothing, except to as- 
sure me he felt no pain. To the very 
last, it appeared to be his great desire to 
spare our feelings. We now persuaded 
him to go to bed, but we little thought 
death was sonear. He could not walk, 
and we were going to ring for a servant, 
to assist him; but he said; ‘I should like 
Henry to carry me.’ He was wasted to 
a skeleton: Henry took him up with great 
ease, and we all followed. Ishall never 
forget this most affecting moment; it was 
a moment of anguish to me, more than 
the lastscene. He seemed to know that 
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he was leaving the study, never to re- 
turn to it: his look told me that he knew 
it. This was his favourite room, where, 
for more than twenty years he had con- 
stantly carried on his pursuits. There 
he had written his books—studied his 
sermons—instructed his children—con- 
versed with his flock, and offered daily 
sacrifice of praise and prayer. I watched 
him as Henry carried him out; his coun- 
tenance preserved the same look of fixed 
composure. He raised his head and gave 
one searching look round the room, on 
his books—his table—his chair—his wife 
—his children—and then the door closed 
on him forever! He gave the same look 
round the gallery through which we pass- 
ed, as if he was bidding-farewell to eve- 
ry thing. There was apeculiar expres- 
sion in his countenance, which I cannot 
describe; it seemed to say, ‘Behold, I die, 
but God will be with you!’ Henry seat- 
ed him ina chair; and he sat to be un- 
dressed, like a little dependant child, in 
deep silence, but without the ruffling of 
a feature. 

“About nine, he seemed rather wan- 
dering; and made an effort to speak, but 
we could not make out his meaning; on- 
ly we perceived he was thinking or his 
church, for we heard him say several 
times, ‘It will be all confusion!’ Mam- 
ma asked him what would be confusion. 
‘The church! There will be such con- 
fusion in my church!’ 

‘About ten o’clock, he signified to 
mamma, in the gentlest whisper, that he 
wished to be left alone—to send us all 
away—and draw the curtains round him. 

“About half past ten, Mrs. G., the kind 
and faithful nurse of Willy, tapped at my 
door. I was reading the Bible, and had 
just reached that verse, ‘That ye be not 
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slothful, but followers of them who thro’ 
faith and patience inherit the promises.’ 
I have thought the coincidence remarka- 
ble, at least I trust it will ever give a 
quickening influence to that passage, 
when I read it. She told me to come 
and look at my father. She said, she 
could hardly tell whether there was any 
change or not. I hurried to him. He rais- 
ed his eyes to Heaven, and thén closed 
them. I put my cheek upon his; and I be- 
lieve at that instant I felt, for I could not 
hear his dying sigh. I thought he was 
sleeping and continued looking at him till 
Hannah said ‘Your dear papa is in heaven.’ 
I did not think him dead; and I rubbed his 
still warm hands and kissed his pale cheek 
and entreated him to speak one word to 
me: but I soon found it was the silence of 
death. All turned to poor mamma, who 
was insensible; and-I was thus left alone 
with my dear father, kneeling beside him 
with his hand in mine. The same holy 
calm sat on his countenance, and seemed 
to say—‘Thanks be to God, who has gi- 
ven me the victory!” ” 


Thus lived and died, Legh Rich- 
mond; who was a friend to the 
poors a guide to the blind; a light 
to the ignorant; a holy example to 
the great and the learned; a bless- 
ing to the world, and an ornament 
in the Church. 

Reader! whether thou art high or 
low, rich or poor, wise or unwise, 
layman or clergyman, we have but 
one admonition to give thee, which 
is not the less important, because 
itis familiar—‘*Go thou, and do 
likewise. ” 





Religious Luntelligence. 
DOMESTIC. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Received on account of Education Society: 


From Auxiliary Society, Norborne Parish, Berkeley co. Virginia, per Rev. 


J. T. Brooke, .... 
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Female Auxiliary Society, Brooklyn, New York, from Mrs. A. H. Chew, 


Treasurer, per Mr. Hill, ....... 
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C. Pace, Treasurer. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICES. : 


On the 8th of February last, George F. Haskins was ordained Deaon, 


in St. Michael’s Church, Bristol, R. I. and on the first of April, Isaac Peck 
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was ordained Deacon, in St. John’s Church, Providence, R. I. by the Right Rev. 
A. V. Griswold. 

The Rev. Richard D. Hall has resigned his charge at York, Pa. and accepted the 
Rectorship of the Church in Hemstead, Long Island, N. Y. 

The Rev. Hiram P. Adams has removed from Waddington, N. Y. and officiates 
at Watertown and Sacket’s Harbour. 

The Rev. Addison Searle has been appointed Chaplain for the Naval Station of N. 
Y. in the place of the Rev. Cave Jones, deceased. 

The Rev. George L. Hinton has been elected Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, at 
Harlem, N.Y. . 

The Rev. B. G. Noble has been unanimously invited to the Rectorship of St. 
John’s Church, Elizabethtown, N. J. 

On Sunday, the 15th instant, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Bowen held a special Ordination at 
Shelden Church, in Prince William’ s Parish, and admitted to Priests’ Orders, the 
Rev. Thomas I. Young, Rector of St. Luke’s Parish, and officiating Minister, for the 
present also, of Prince William’s. 

The Rev. William H. Lewis has resigned the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, 
Huntington, Con. to take charge of the Parish at Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 

The Rev. Silas C. Freeman has resigned the rectorship of Trinity Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and accepted the charge of the parishes of Grace Church, Chagrin, and 
St. James’s Church, Painsville, in the same diocess. 

On Friday, the 20th of February last, St. Mark’s Church, Orange, Essex county, 
New Jersey, was consecrated by the Right Rev. John Croes, D. D., Bishop of the 
diocess. 


NEW YORK TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Extract of an Address to the Inhabitants of the city of New York, by the Board of 
Managers of the New York city Temperance Society. 


{It may be worthy of remark, that among the officers, and managers of the Society 
are to be found fifteen practising physicians. ] 

The citizens of New York are now earnestly entreated to examine the magnitude 
of this evil, its causes, and the imperative duty of aiding, by their personal influence 
to destroy it. 

They have not been, wanting in courage, self-denial, and union, when called on to 
resist an invading foreign foe; why not unite to exterminate the evil of drunkenness, 
which destroys more victims, annually, than ever fell by the sword upon our land? 

When the yellow fever was epidemic in our city, every countenance was sad. 
Every exertion was made to relieve the sick and secure the well. No sacrifice was 
considered too great for the common safety. And yet all the deaths that have ever 
occurred in our land from yellow fever, do not equal the annual mortality caused by 
ardent spirits. 

What consternation pervades this city at the sightofa mad dog! The Legislature 
of the state, a few years ago, granted a Jiberal reward for the disclosure of a doubtful 
remedy against hydrophobia. The existence ofa solitary case of this formidable 
disease, fills our whole community with terror. The mere suspicion of danger, 
spreads alarm from street to street, and from city to city. And how do the evils of 
hydrophobia compare with those of intemperate drinking? Is the disease more for- 
midable im its character, or does it lead to a more horrid death, than delirium tremens? 
Let those answer who have witnessed both. Ten drunken maniacs were, a short 
time since, received into our Hospital at Bellevue in 2 single week: a greater num- 
ber than have died in our city of hydrophobia, in fifty years. 

Intemperance is filling our Alms-house with paupers, our Hospitals with patients, 
our Asylums with madmen, our Penitentiaries with criminals, and our streets with 
vagrants. It is estimated, by some who have the best means of judging on such sub- 
jects, that there are from ten to twenty thousand persons in this city, who have no 
home, and no lodging place at night, but in some haunt of debauchery. In such 
places they may be seen every night by scores, stretched upon benches and barrels, 
besotted with strong drink, and emaciated with disease and want. All this is the 
effect of intemperance. 

To extend the influence and secure the practical adoption of the great principle of 
total abstinence, our only means js to appeal to the interest and the conscience of the 
community. We wield no weapons but the armour of light. We employ no instru- 
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mentality but the exhibition of truth, the persuasion of argument, and the force of 
example. With these we go forth tu the work. In the use of these we desire your 
assistance and co-operation; and in dependence on the blessing of Almighty God, 
upon every well-meant endeavour to promote the happiness of His creatures, we en- 
gage in the enterprise with cheering hopes of success. 

We are also animated by the extreme simplicity of the remedy which we propose. 
All we ask is, that those who feel the importance of our undertaking, will “let strong 
drink alone,” and will give us the aid of their example and influence to induce 
others to do the same.—To a temperate man, this can be but a small sacrifice.— 
Even if it furnished only a faint hope of good, or a mere possibility of success, where 
the exigency isso urgent, we would think considerate persons should do as much as 
this, were it only as an experiment. But it is not anexperiment. We can at least 
protect by it ourselves and our families, and all whom we can persuade to adopt the 
principles of temperance. 

And will it be regarded as a small matter, when about to separate forever from our 
children, to feel that they are secured against this vice? And when the evil is so 
great, and the remedy so simple and so sure, how can a considerate man plead ex- 
emption from the claims we advocate? 

All who have tried the experiment, have found themselves the better for absti- 
nence. We can appeal to many hundreds already, in this city, and in all the various 
walks of lite, as witnesses to the immediate benefits of this course. And sure we are, 
that he whose appetite creates a serious difficulty in the way of abstinence, has most 
alarming reason immediately to inquire, whether he is not drawing nigh that hidden 
precipice, whose very verge so many have unconsciously approached beyond the 
possibility of return. 

Temperance Societies—Two hundred and twenty-two Temperance Societies are 
already formed, whose titles and locations are known. Five of these are State So- 
cieties, (exclusive of that in Massachusetts, which was formed many years since, and 
of which mention was made in our first Report,) viz. New-Hampshire, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Illinois. There was also one formed in Montreal, in June 
last, for LowerCanada. The remainder are either County or Town Societies, chiefly 
the latter. Of these thirteen are in Maine; twenty-three in New-Hampshire; seven 
in Vermont; thirty-nine in Massachusetts; two in Rhode-Island; thirty-three in Con- 
necticut; seventy-eight in New-York; six in New-Jersey; seven in Pennsylvania; 
one in Delaware; one in Maryland; five in Virginia; two in North-Carolina; one in 
South-Carolina; one in Kentucky; one in Ohio; two in Indiana. 

Besides these, there are as many more, if not alarger number, concerning which 
we know no more than the fact, that they exist, and the parts of the country where 
they are located. The numbers of the members of these Societies, range from ten 
to four hundred. Most of them are of recent origin, and of course have made no 
other report than that of simply announcing their formation. ‘Those which are of 
older date, and have passed their first or second anniversaries, evince a rapid and 
unexpected increase in their numbers; and are able, almost uniformly, to state, that 
the influence of their example and efforts has effected nearly a complete reforma- 
tion in the places where they are established. 


CHOCTAWS. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Kingsbury, dated at Mayhew, Jan. 28th, 1829. 
‘‘For more than a year past, there has been manifested in those parts of the na- 

tion where it was enjoyed, an increasing disposition to hear religious instruction. 
In the early part of last year, a few individuals became hopefully pious: two of them 
have united with the church, and two others are candidates for admission. In the 
neighbourhood of Black Creek, about 40 miles below Elliot, where our lamented 
brother Hooper bestowed his last labours, a very general seriousness prevailed at 
the time of his death. The people had resolved on building immediately a meet- 
ing-house, and individuals had offered very liberal subscriptions towards that ob- 
ject. ‘ 

“But the most markedand general attention to the subject of religion, and one 
which has given a new impulse to the cause among the Choctaws, commenced 
under the labours of our Methodist brethren, in the Southwest part of the nation. 
Ata general meeting, convened in July or August, expressly for religious instruc- 
tion, and which with propriety, might be called a camp-meeting, six or seven Chac- 
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taw men became deeply impressed, while listening to a simple statement of the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, A large meeting was held in October, at which there 
was a very great and general excitement, and the effects produced on many, were 
truly remarkable and happy. Some who before were violent opposers of the Gos- 
pel, became its zealous friends. —At these two meetings, and subsequently, several 
hundreds have manifested a desire to be instructed inthe Gospel. A number of 
these give good evidence of piety; and it is peculiarly gratifying, that among them 
are several of our former scholars. In respect to some of these, we had despaired 
of any advantage arising to themselves or others, from their education; Now there 
is a prospect that they will become teachers of schools, interpreters, and perhaps 
preachers of the Gospel to their nation. 

*‘It is worthy of notice, that, at the commencement of the above work, the old 
men, whom once it was supposed nothing could move, were the first affected; and 
all, with one exception, were captains of clans. When these warriors, whose 
cheeks had never before been wet with tears, were ridiculed because they wept, 
they replied, ‘‘It is not the hand of man that has made us weep; it is our Maker 
that has caused it. You never saw us weep for what man could do tous, but we 
cannot withstand God. If your Maker should deal with you as he has with us, 
you would weep too.” These are now persons of prayer, and appear to be new 
creatures, 

**Chis work of grace has carried with it such convincing evidence, that almost all 
have been constrained to acknowledge it the work of God. One of the principal 
chiefs, an enlightened man, and formerly no ways disposed to favour such a work, 
has been entirely convinced that no other than the Almighty God, had power to 
produce such a change in the Choctaws. He now spends much time at religious 
meetings and on other occasions, in making known the Gospel to his people. 
Some very unusual and remarkable means seemed to be required in the case of 
the Choctaws, to overcome their prejudices, and to arouse them to an attention 
to the Gospel. Such means it is conceived infinite wisdom has employed, in rela- 
tion to the abovementioned religious excitement. 


RELIGIOUS NOTIONS OF THE OSAGES. 

The first conversation was with Sans Nerf, a man about sixty years old, who had 
been acquainted with'white men about forty years; and who had visited St. Louis 
and the city of New-York, and in both those places had been told something res- 
pecting the God of Christians. 

Before that time what did you hear about God? “I have formerly been taught 
to consider the sun, the moon, the earth, and the sky to be the principal gods.” Who 
first told you about God? ‘*lhe old men told me about him from my childhood.” 
Had he intercourse with men, or did he direct their concerns at all? His ideas were 
confused respecting God’s intercourse with men, but he believed the sun and moon 
are angry with men, and kill them. What does God require men to do? Confused: 
no ideas on the subject. Do you think often of your gods? ‘‘Whena big brave 
dies, and when we want to go to war, we put mud upon our faces, and look to the 
sun and moon for success.’? Did you furmerly pray to your gods, and what did you 
pray for? ‘fhe Osages put mud on their faces, and ask the ground, the sun, and 
moon to help them to go to war and for success. ‘This is all they pray for.” Do 
you know any thing about sin? He appeared in total ignorance of the nature of 
sin; but said, ‘‘all I desired was to kill; and if the enemy kills my son or nearest 
friend, it is all well: there is nothing wrong.”? Was you ever restrained from doing 
what you pleased, because you was afraid of displeasing God? ‘‘I never felt any 
restraint from the gods, but 1 sometimes thought they hated me, because I did not 
succeed in obtaining the objects which I desired.” Did you think there would be 
another life after the present? “I believed that when the body was dead, that was 
the end.” 

Similar questions were afterwards put to a man eighty years of age, who had known 
white men for twenty years, but had never heard of God or the Christian religion, 
until the day previous to the conversation, when he came to the station and heard 
the missionaries preach. 

What have you heard before about God? “My ideas have been, that there 
were four gods, which I could see—the sun, moon, seven stars, and yard-ell; and 
another God which is unseen, that I do not know: EF never could tell where he was.’ 
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Who first told you of these gods? ‘The old people taught me from my youth.’ 
Had these gods any thing to do with the concerns of men’ ‘If we want to go to 
war or hunting, we put mud on our faces and fast seven days, and then in a dream 
the several gods bring us tidings of certain success.”” What do your gods require 
you todo’ “The sun requires us to go to war and bring a scalp; the moon to bring 
a skin and to make raoccasins, and one star requires us to paint the leader red when 
we goto war.” Did you think of these gods often? ‘Very often—more-or less 
every day.” Did you pray to these gods? “We pray every night and morning, 
and once a year we hold a great meeting.’? What did you pray for? ‘We put 
mud on our faces and pray for success in any thing we desire todo.”’? Did you know 
any thing about sin? He could not answer distinctly, but was confused upon the 
subject. Was you ever restrained from doing what you pleased from fear of offend- 
ing your gods? “No.” Did youthink there would be another life after this? Yes.” 
Where did you think you would then live? ‘At an old town on the Missouri: we 
shall have bodies as here: it will be good hunting ground: there will be plenty of 
game; we shall go to warashere. Different nations of people will go to different 
places. Missionary Herald. 





NEW-ORLEANS. 


Morals and Religion.—1 have already mentioned that the Prench Theatre throws 
openits “way to the pit” every Sabbath evening. Indeed the Sabbath seems to 
be the day in which the reins are thrown upon the neck of multiform dissipation. 
By other portions of the community business is not even ostensibly suspended. 
Vessels are not unfrequently loading at the levee, many stores are open, black- 
smith shops are in blast, and the cotton presses propelled by steam are in opera- 
tion, beneath the very eye of the Presbyterian church in time of worship. I copy 
from the Louisiana Advertiser, now lying by me, dated Saturday morning, January 
24, 1829, the following notification:--“The members of the Crickett Club are par- 
ticularly requested to attend on the ground, to-morrow, the 25th inst. at half-past 
9 o’clock.”? Every Lord’s day, when the weather will admit, do the members of 
this association meet on the green at an earlier hour than even King James’ “Book 
of Sports” would have required. 

But of all the vices of this place, not even excepting licentiousness, gambling is 
the most pernicious and high-handed. Judge from the single fact, that six gamb- 
ling establishments pay $30,000 per annum for their license. Here hundreds and 
hundreds of persons may be found, crowding about the roulette, and staking all 
their money upon a game of mere chance. How many a stranger has been here 
rendered a beggared desperado by the mancuvres of experienced kKnaves, who 
live by their success at the gaming table! Perhaps no passion of the human mind 
acquires so unconquerable an ascendency as the lust of gambling. This practice 
is here carried on in another form equally pernicious; that is, by lotteries. You 
may meet with lottery offices at almost every turn. Think of my surprise, when 
on the day of my arrival, one of the first sign-boards which arrested my attention, 
was inscribed in capital letters, French Evangelical Church Lottery. ‘Tell it not in 
Gath, that an effort to evangelize a community shall begin with a process of de- 
moralization! Another office I observed, superscribed, “Baton Rouge Catholic 

shurch Lottery;” and the advertisement of another to be conducted “on the good 
old Presbyterian plan.”? Whenever a new church is to be built, or some public un- 
dertaking is to be accomplished, it is proposed to raise the money by the profits of 
alottery. The Legislature is petitioned, a lottery is chartered, an appeal is made 
to some of the worst passions of the human: mind, and the temple 1s erected by 
what the Scripture would term “the price of a dog, and the hire of a prostitute.” 

Of the arcana of the masquerades which commence every Saturday night, and 
trespass largely on holy time, of the cock-pits in the contests of which many citi- 
zens of respectability are deeply interested, I know as yet but little, and shall 
therefore say nothing. 

In the midst of all this wickedness we are cheered to find some good institu- 
tions, and some good people—“a few names even in Sardis which have not defiled 
their garments,” who we may hope “shall walk with the Redeemer in white, for 
they are worthy.” There is one circumstance which we must bear in mind, in 
contemplating the situation of the churches and religious institutions in this city. 
New Series, Vou. II.....No. 4--24. 
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It is the great and perpetual discouragement arising from the nature of the climate. 
Upon the accession of cold weather the season of business begins, and men in 
commercial employments flock hither in great numbers. Till the hot weather 
commences, business is pushed with unceasing activity. Few persons have an 
hour to spare, and it is with great difficulty that the Committee of a Bible Society 
can be convened. Thus it happens that while there are many to give with a com- 
mendable liberality, there are few. to work and forward the interests of a society 
by personal exertion. As the summer advances, thousands leave the city, which 
now suffers a syncope of all operations, unless in some years when death is doing 
tremendous work. At the commencement of winter, when survivers re-assemble, 
the friends of evangelical institutions feel as though they had lost most of the 
ground gained the last year, and must begin every thing afresh. Thus year after 
year they apply themselves anew to heave the stone of Sisyphus up hill. This 
fact, while it reflects credit on those who “listed during the war,” and have labour- 
ed on without fainting, explains to us why, after all the exertion that has been here 
applied, so little remains of the palpable effects. 

Five Sabbath schools on a small scale exist in the city and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. A Tract Society is organized, and possesses a well supplied deposito- 
ry. Few places present more facilities for Tract distribution. The Rev. Mr. 
Cox, who has been laboring here during the past winter, in the service of the 
Home Missionary Society, has put large numbers into circulation among the ship- 
ping and elsewhere. He has given me very interesting accounts of the avidity 
with which the Spanish Tracts were received by strangers from Mexico and South 
America. A Bible Society has been in existence in New Orleans ever since the 
year 1817, but from various causes has not been very efficient, the donations to the 
American Bible Society during the past eleven years being but $1,208 88. A 
brighter dawn however has risen upon the Biblical cause in Louisiana. On the 
8th of the present month, a meeting of the friends of the Bible distribution was 
held in the Presbyterian Church. The members of the Legislature, and a large 
number of respectable citizens were present. The addresses, which were of a 
most interesting character, were made in French and English, by both Protestants 
and Catholics, and it was unanimously resolved that the State be supplied with 
Bibles as soon as possible. The amount of $779 was subscribed on the spot, which 
was speedily increased to above $1,000. Never since New Orleans was a city, was 
a meeting for religious purposes, attended with such animating auspices. 

There are four Protestant Churches herg:—the Methodist, Baptist Episcopal 
and Presbyterian. ‘The Methodist congregation, which is small, is regularly sup- 


_ plied with a preacher. The Baptist church being without a pastor, their place of 


worship remains at present closed. The Episcopal €hurch is a small neat build- 
ing, where the Rev. Mr. Hall performs divine service. The Presbyterian congre- 
gation, which is the largest among the Protestants, occupies the commodious 
edifice erected for their use in the St. Mary Fauxbourg, and now owned by Mr. 
Judah Truro, an Israelite, who, having purchased it at auction, lets it to the con- 
gregation for the consideration of $1,800 per annum.— New-York Observer. 


FOREIGN. 

Crericat AssocraTions in Canana.—-In a late visit to the province of Lower Cana- 
da, I met with Archdeacon Mountain, of Quebec, with whom I spent nearly two 
days most agreeably, and I hope I may say profitably. He was on a tour of visita- 
tion of the parishes in the Southern section of the province, performing the duties of 
Bishop so far as the authority of a Bishop can be delegated to a Presbyter. It is 
thus that excellent Bishop is obliged to have a part of his duties performed, owing 
to the immense extent of his diocess. 

The object of the Archdeacon appeared to be to obtain accurate information re- 
specting the state of the parishes,—the manner in which parochial affairs were ad- 
ministered,—the labours, wishes, and views of the clergy, and to suggest and pro- 
pose such measures as seemed calculated to build up the church of Christ. 

I was kindly admitted to a conference with one of the clergy, and had reason to 
be grateful for the privilege; for I was exceedingly interested in the remarks of the 
Archdeacon on every subject which became the topic of conversation. He requir- 
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way of Sunday Schools, and other means of doing good, aside from the stated min- 
istrations, But I was especially interested in his remarks in favour of Clerical As- 
sociations, which, by the advice of the Bishop, he proposed and urged upon the 
clergy. He went so far as to divide the country into sections, containing at least 
three clergymen to a section, according to convenience, leaving it for them to re- 
gulate the time and frequency of their meetings, which might be quarterly, or semi- 
annually, if convenient, but if not then, at least annually. It would, he thought, 
promote unanimity of sentiment and action in the cause, enliven the careless, 
cheer the desponding, strengthen the weak, and encourage the faithful.—Espe- 
cially, if there were any who seemed to lack zeal and energy, it would have a 
tendency to stir them up, and at least, if they were unmoved, their people might 
be benefitted by the meeting. I believe the clergy immediately began to fol- 
low his advice, and I trust the church in that portion of the Lord’s vineyard 
will reap the advantage of it. Indeed I would that the example might spread 
into the States,—for surely it can be productive of no evil, and may be the in- 
strument of great good.—[ Philadelphia Recorder. 


ENGLAND. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel.—In calling the attention of our readers 
to the last Report of this venerable institution, we wish to premise, that we should 
be deeply grieved if any difference of opinion on the subject of the Society’s slave 
estates in Barbadoes should cause to be forgotten its great importance as a mission- 
ary institution. In our pages, for nearly thirty years, the Society’s claims have been 
often and warmly advocated, at a time when the very existence of such an institu- 
tion was scarcely known to the great majority of the British public, or even to the 
clergy themselves. Even so late as the year 1818, the Society numbered only about 
300 subscribers, whereas it now comprises nearly 5000. We rejoice in this acces- 
sion of prosperity; and it is not inconsistent with this rejoicing, that we have re- 
spectfully pointed out the duties which result from it; for example, investigating 
more thoroughly the proceedings of its agents, drawing up its reports ina more 
succinct and lucid manner, printing them more economically, but above all, placing 
the administration of its affairs upon a footing of reciprocal contact with the public, 
by allowing its subscribers to share in its deliberations, either as an open board, or 
by means of a committee chosen annually at a general meeting, instead of restricting 
its counsels to the self-elected members ofa close corporation. 

To the Report is prefixed an excellent sermon, preached last year before the So- 
ciety, by the Right Reverend Bishop Jenkinson, of St. David’s, which we need not 
further advert to, as we gave, before its publication, a copious memoriter outline of 
its contents, in our Number for last February. The Report and its appendices are 
too copious and unconnected to allow of a regular digest; but we cull a few particu- 
lars, as a specimen of their contents. 

In the diocess of Nova Scotia, the attention of the public is first directed to the 
Island of Newfoundland. The Bishop has visited every part of the island where a 
Protestant population of any magnitade was collected; and the Society have every 
reason to believe, that the beneficial effects of the visitation will manifest themselves 
at an early period, in a more general desire of spiritual improvement. All the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, it is stated, bear testimony to the laudable spirit of de- 
votion of the people, and their eager desire to participate in the ministrations of re- 
ligion. The Society urge it upon the consideration ofa benevolent public to afford 
them the means of rearing their offspring in the nurture of the Lord, and of cherish- 
ing and exhibiting the pious dispositions of their hearts by the public worship of 
God. The Bishop during his visit, preached in behalf of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and a District Committee was revived under very promising 
auspices. On the eastern coast, through a line of not less than six hundred miles, 
there are at present stationed at long intervals, only eight clergymen, the whole 
strength of the ministry in the province. Scanty, however, as this supply of clergy 
manifestly is, the result, it is stated, is visible in the improved habits of the people, 
and an increasing desire to partake of the ordinances of religion. On the southern 
coast there is not a single resident clergyman. In the course of the year, two new 
missions have been opened. Turning to Nova Scotia, the Report relates, that in the 
early part of the history of this province, a large body of Germans settled at Hali- 
fax, and the ministerial charge of these, our Protestant brethren, formed an inter- 
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esting portion of the labours of the Society. For many years a distinct congregation 
existed in Halifax, retaining their original language and customs; but in the course 
of years this distinction was lost, the service was performed in the English language, 
and the congregation formed a considerable part of the population of Halifax, with- 
out any distinctive character. It has therefore been deemed expedient to divide the 
parish into two rectories; and the Bishop rejoices in reporting thatthe affairs of both 
are in a satisfactory state. In the eastern part also of the province, the Report 
states, that the discipline and doctrine of the Church of England are gaining ground, 
and are held in the highest estimation. The occasional visits of Missionaries are of 
the utmost importance in furthering the views and objects of the Society; as under 
the present circumstances of the country, it is in vain to hope ‘that provision will be 
made for a full supply of parochial clergy. In the province of New Brunswick, it is 
remarked, that the state ofthe church, and the prospects of its rapid growth, are of 
the most encouraging nature. In some of the parishes, where clergymen have been 
in constant residence for many years, the ordinances of religion, and its duties and 
observances, it is added, have been so effectually recommended, that it would be dif- 
ficult to name any part of England where a more gratifying representation can be 
made. Encouragement has been given with a liberal hand, to every effort for the 
promotion of Church principles; and the erection of several new churches has 
shewn, that the encouragement has not been tendered toa reluctant or insensible 
people. The Bermudas, it is stated, are adequately supplied with the means of re- 
ligious instruction. , 

In reviewing the proceedings of the past year connected with this diocess, the So- 
ciety are encouraged in their operations by the happy success which has attended 
their exertions. New missions have been opened in several parts of it. King’s Col- 
lege, Windsor, has furnished several candidates for holy orders, who promise to adorn 
their profession by their learning and their piety, and to be great blessings to the 
people committed to their charge: other clergymen of exemplary character have 
entered into the Societv’s service, and are now engaged in the laborious duties of 
their office, both to the satisfaction of themselves, and to the comfort and edification 
of a large body of people, who would otherwise have been left destitute of all reli- 
gious instruction. The national system of education also, which had become, through 
their instrumentality, so well known, and so generally adopted im the two larger co- 
lonies of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, has been introduced, with every prospect 
of success, into Newfoundland. 

The Society next advertto the diocess of Quebec. In the course of the past year 
the Bishop completed the visitation of his extensive jurisdiction. We copy from his 
lordship’s account, the following very interesting sketch, 

“On the Sunday, which we passed in the Mohawk territory, we assisted the Rev. 
W. Hough in the performance of Divine service, and in the administration of the 
sacraments: two adults were baptised, a father and daughter, who reside in one of 
the adjoining settlements. Morning prayer was conducted according to the method 
that has been usually pursued since the Liturgy has been translated for the use of 
the Mohawks. The service was commenced by a short introductory prayer, pro- 
nounced in Mohawk by Aaron Hill, the Society’s catechist. The Indian part of the 
congregation knelt until it was concluded. Hill then selected one of the Psalms at 
the end of their Prayer-bcok; and giving it out according to the form in use, the In- 
dians sang it to an old English tune, in a manner not inferior to the best church me- 
lody I have had an opportunity of hearing. The Mohawks, particularly the women, 
are remarkable for their fine voices, and for their national taste for music. As their 
metrical version of the Psalms is made to correspond exactly with ours in point 
of rhythm, and as the English is so printed on one leaf of the book, that it tallies 
with the Mohawk, whichis printed on the other opposite, some of the white people 
were enabled to foliow the tune in their own language. Indeed, the whole service 
is so arranged as to suit, as far as possible, the nixed nature of the assembly. After 
the Psalm, Aaron Hill commenced the regular Morning Prayer in Mohawk, reading 
to the end of the Venite, except of course the Absolution, which was pronounced in 
English by the Rev. W. Hough. ‘he Indians remained upon their knees during 
the time of prayer, as regulated by the rubric, and repeated the responses audibly. 
One old blind man, formerly the chief warrior of the tribe, was heard to repeat the 
alternate versicles, and the other parts of the service appropriated to the people, 
throughout the whole, whether Mr. Hough or Aaron Hill was reading. I observed 
that many used their Prayer-books. The sermon was preached by me. When I 
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eoncluded, the manuscript was delivered to Aaron Hill, who rendered it to his 
brethren in their own language. His fluency is astonishing; and I have learnt from 
persons well acquainted with the Mohawk, that his interpretation is invariably cor- 
rect and forcible. He has lately finished some translations of religious works, and is 
now occupied in making additions to the Mohawk Primer. Those of the Indians 
who were admitted to the Lord’s table, received the sacrament with much apparent 
devotion. They all seemed to understand the part they were to bear in the office. 
We used the communion plate presented by Queen ‘Anne to the Mohawks; it was 
saved when their church was burnt by the enemy during the revolutionary war, and 
has since been preserved by them with great care.” 

In the diocess of Calcutta, the continued absence of the Episcopal authority 
during the year, had given a lamentable check to the pfogeedings of the Society. 
Some arrangements contemplated by Bishop Heber had been suspended, and others 
had received a different direction. The Missions in the south continue to present 
the same field for exertion which has encouraged the best hopes during a long peri- 
od of years. One of the favourite plans suggested by Bishop Heber, has been par- 
tially carried into execution, the formation of an institution at Tanjore for the pre- 
paration of native teachers to act in subordination to the missionary, a class of people 
who have been found very useful in the dissemination of Christian knowledge, and 
whose services can be procured at an inconsiderable cost. The sudden death of the 
Rev. Thomas Christian, while engaged in the discharge of his duties in the hill 
country adjoining Bhagulpoor, after an intercourse of the most friendly nature for 
three successive years with the natives, during which he had devoted himself with 
unabated ardour to gain their confidence, has destroyed the fairest prospects of suc- 
cess that have been open to Christian zeal. He had so far succeeded, as to induce 
some of the chiefs to entrust their children to his charge, during that portion of the 
year when he was compelled, from the unhealthiness of the district, to retire from 
the spot of his more active labour. His journal exhibits the true character of this 
exemplary missionary, his devotion to the cause of Christianity, the affectionate sim- 
plicity of his manners, the uniform tendency of all his observations, and the absolute 
forgetfulness of every thing that concerned his own personal comfort, while there 
was a possibility of promoting the great object which he wassent to advance. The 
committees formed in the three presidencies, haye continued, with unabated zeal, 
to cherish the intcrests of the college, and the missionary concerns connected with 
it. The Rev. Charles Simeon, one of the executors of Lord Powerscourt, has ap- 
propriated one thousand pounds, part of his lordship’s bequest, to the foundation of 
a perpetual scholarship, and inquiries from several quarters have been instituted, 
holding out expectations of similar benefactions. The proficiency of the students 
has given satisfaction to the officers ofthe institution —The Report also states, that 
the experiment which was tried, .of sending out a boy from the Clergy Orphan 
school, promises so well, that encouragement has been derived from it to proceed 
in the same course; and measures are now in progress to prepare two of the senior 
boys at that institution, for completing their education at Bishop’s College, in order 
to qualify them for the arduous and important duties of missionaries. Great improve- 
ments had been made in the college grounds, which have tended to increase the sa- 
lubrity of the situation, and to adorn its appearance. Not only was the principal 
building completed, and every apartment occupied, but others connected with it, 
such as the printing-house and bungalows for the servants, were finished. The chap- 
el, which is considered to be a beautiful specimen of Gothic architecture, and the 
only one of the kind in British India, was opened for the first time on St. Thomas’s 
day, for divine service. 

The translation of the Pentateuch into the Persian language, by the Rev. Thomas 
Robinson, has proceeded with as much rapidity as the necessary caution to insure a 
correct version willadmit. The first two books have issued*from the college press, 
and the remainder is in progress, and the whole, when complete, promises to form 
a most valuable acquisition to the Biblical literature.—{London Christian Observer. 


INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. t 
In the last Report of the British-and-Foreign-School Society, we meet with the 
following remarks, in more immediate connection with the settlement of Singapore, 
on the duty of rendcring our Colonial Establishments blessings to the countries in 
which they are situated:— 
Signapore has of late years risen into a place of great commerce and influence in the 
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Eastern Archipelago; and is likely to maintain animportance, for which it is indebted, 
not to casual or temporary circumstances, but to those advantages of situation which 
caught the intelligent eye of the late Sir Stamford Raffles, and to the free constitution 
as a sea-port which his wise policy conferred on it. Frequented or colonized by 
multitudes of traders from the neighbouring islands and continent, men of various de- 
scent, and differing in manners and religion, the prejudices hence arising are found 
gradually to lose their influence in this, as in other places of general resort for stran- 
gers: the practice of vice prevails, indeed, as much as before; yet even the decline of 
inveterate custom and prejudice may encourage attempts at further improvement. 
Nor is it with regard to the seafaring men and colonists only that we may anticipate 
through such endeavours a more decided change; for, as these carry on a continual 
traffic with their native sgats, every such alteration on them, and every degree of eman- 
cipation from their present mental bondage, tend untimately to sap superstition in its 
strongest holds, where the laws of society are as much perverted in giving it perpe- 
tuity as the human mind itself is in giving it birth. 

It is thus that, in such emporiums, minute and unimportant as they may appear 
when compared with the vast extent of the circumjacent empires, the Providence of 
God seems to point out spheres of useful enterprise to Christians residing there; and 
to be opening up avenues for the admission of Divine Truth to extensive regions sit- 
ting under the grossest spiritual night. But the call thus addressed to such as already 
enjoy the light of that Divine Truth applies to the merchant at home, as well as to 
his correspondents abroad: both share in the profit that accrues from collecting and 
transmitting over northern climes the various productions of the tropics; and, indeed, 
in the general advantages of this commerce, who is there that does not more or less 
participate? Surely, then, it well becomes us, who are taught to remember our 
Creator in the days of our youth, and to acknowledge His bounty in all the luxuries 
and accommodations supplied by foreign traffic to convey back, not only the manu- 
factures of Britain, but also the means of acquiring such instruction. Ifa sense of the 
Divine bounty give a double relish to all the supplies which we receive from them, 
let us endeavour to excite in their minds a like spirit in the enjoyment of what they 
receive from us. Let us teach them, Whom to acknowledge in all the good and ill 
that chequer life—unto Whom, to render thanks for the profusion which nature 
pours around them—Whom, to praise and adore amidst her magnificence—and 
Whose mefcy to seek; when wrath goes forth from the Lord, when the hurricane de- 
solates their plains, or when the stiller but deadlier breath of the pestilence passes 
over the earth, quickly turning youth, and vigour, into disease, and almost instant 
death.—[ London Missionary Register. 







UNITARIANISM IN INDIA. 
To-the Editors of the Episcopal Watchman. 

I send for insertion in your valuable paper, the following article copied from the 
London Asiatic Journal for February last.— 

Unitarianism and Deism.—Those who, like ourselves, are orthodox in the faith, 
and pray fervently for deliverance from all manner of heresy and schism, will not 
regret to hear that the attempts to propagate the doctrines of Unitarianism through 
a society, or committee, lately organized at this presidency, are not likely to prove 
successful.—We understand the operations of this Society are at a stand-still from 
the want of zeal in its members, and the consequent hopelessness of the cause. It 
is added that some of the most distinguished native gentlemen who had joined its 
ranks, if they deserve not a higher reputation as its founders, have received “a 
new light,” and from Unitarianism very naturally slid into pure Deism, and erected 
a chapel or temple, or by whatever name it may be known, where the Veds have 
taken the place of the Scriptures. A friend, to whom we are generally indebted 
for information on what is going on in the religious world, tells us that at this 
Chapel, which was only opened a few days ago, the service commences with the 
singing of a hymn, after which a prayer is offeredup. Some doctrinal part of the 
Veds is then read; after which follows another hymn.—Then comes the sermon 
from a text selected from the Veds; the officiating minister lecturing from a sepa- 
rate room, that the Veds may not be desecrated by being in the same apartment 
with the profanum vulgus of hearers. It is not without considerable regret that 
we understand, that a well known Hindoo gentleman is at the head of this new 
sect. 
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The “well known Hindoo gentleman” above referred to, your readers need 
scarcely be informed, is the celebrated Ram Mohun Roy, concerning whom, and 
his colleague, Mr. Adam, some account was givenin the Church Register for Oc- 
tober last, that called forth the vituperations of Unitarians in this country; how 
justly, the present communication will serve to shew. It will also, perhaps, be re- 
membered by many of your readers, that several respectable persons who have 
vislted India and given accounts of Ram Mohun Roy, have received unmeasured 
abuse, from the same source, for giving a faithful testimony of his charaeter and 
views. Let the world judge between them! 
. A SunscriBER. 
SOUTH AFRICA—UNITED BRETHREN. 
Gna DENTHAL, about 130 miles eastward-by-north of Cape Town. 


In January of last year, Br. Hallbeck gives the following view of the Settle” 
ment:— 

Our numbers have increased, within the last twelve months, by 28; and, as great 
part of the Hottentot Corps were disbanded on the 24th of November, it is very 
probable that we shall experience a similar increase during the course of the pre- 
sent year- The late festival season wasa period of great blessing to this Congre- 
gation; as we have ascertained, on conversing individually with our communicants 
within the last few days. The following advancement in the privileges of the 
Church, took place in the Passion and Easter Weeks: 3 adults and 7 children were 
baptized, 7 persons admitted candidates for baptism, 8 young people of both sexes 
received into the Congregation, 11 became candidates for the Holy Communion, 5 
were appointed for confirmation, and 5 for re-admission- On review of the occur- 
rences of last year, and comparing the pleasing course of our Congregation at its 
close, with its unsettled and somewhat discouraging state at the commencement, 
in consequence of the machinations of enemies from without, we are constrained 
to own, with heartfelt gratitude, Zhe Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad! 

At the end of April, he adds— 

The work of the Lord is, on the whole, proceeding in prosperity in this Mission, 
and, amidst all imperfections, the state of our Congregation is generally encourag- 
ing- In the first months of this year, we perceived more of spiritual life than usual; 
the meetings have been more numerously attended than for a long time past, anda 
great number of new comers have obtained leave to reside here. The expedition 
to the Tambookkies, has excited the greatest interest among our Hottentots; and 
has stirred up many a one to serious self-examination, lest the first should be last, 
and the last first. To crown the whole, the late Passion-Week was a season of pe- 
culiar blessing: 31 individuals were advanced in the privileges of the Church. 

On occasion of celebrating, Jan. 8th, 1828, the 28th Anniversary of the consecra- 
tion of the present Church, it is stated in the Diary— 

It appears, on reference to our Church-Books, that there have been baptized in 
Gnadenthal, since the commencement of the Mission, 4285 adult Hottentots, and 
1144 children; in all, 1429 persons: of whom, 235 were baptized previous to the 
opening of the Church. 


Somerset, a Town in the District of Albany. 


Wesleyan Missionary Society.—Trial by Jury is now spreading its shield over the 
oppressed Natives in these remote regions. Mr. Kay writes on the 25d of May— 

Much interest is excited, at the present juncture, among all classes around us, 
white and black, by the appearance, for tlie first time in this part of Southern Af- 
rica, of a venerable English Judge, in his official capacity. He arrived in Somer- 
set last evening, and opened his Court this morning. Our English system of Trial 
by Jury, is now introduced throughout the Colony. This new mode of administer- 
ing justice, being designed to effect many great and beneficial changes, and having 
already produced results of a most important nature, it is almost impossible for any 
one to remain an uninterested spectator. We have this day been called to witness 
a Jury of Boors, sitting in judgment upon a Boor, who stood charged with having 
shot a Bosjesman! This, indeed, ig an event, which the most sanguine could scarce- 
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ly have anticipated a few years back; when Bosjesmans, in the back settlements, 
had no more protection than wild beasts, from the deadly aim of the Nimrods of 
the country. 


, GREECE. 

The following paragraphs are from Mr. King’s Journal. The facts which Mr. 
King réports, present strong claims to the sympathy and liberality of American Chris- 
tians, to furnish Greece with the Bible. 

August 2d, 1828.—Many called for the New Testament; that seems to be desired 
here more than any other book. One man from Roumely, about forty years old, 
came and bought three New Testaments, one for himself; and the other two he 
said, he wished for two priests, who lived near him, and who had not the gospel; 
and he desired that he might have it, so as to be able to teach others. On my ask- 
ing him if there were no other priests near him, who had not the Gospel, he re- 
plied, “Yes; but they are old men, and not now capable of improvement. The 
other two are young, and may improve. Now, they have not the gospel, and how 
should they know any thing to teach others?” — 

There was something in that man’s remarks, and in his appearance altogether, 
which struck me very much. He had on, I believe, only one long, coarse garment, 
with a leather girdle about his loins, and seemed to possess all the hardihood of a 
mountaineer. 

Visited the school of Nicephorus Pambookes. 1 addressed the scholars on the 
importance of uniting with human knowledge that of the gospel. Gave twenty- 
seven New Testaments to the scholars. Several had previously obtained them 
from me, so that there are perhaps fifty in the school, who have the gospel. I 
should have furnished all the students with New Testaments, were it not that I 
have only twenty or thirty left in my possession. One hundred and forty or fifty 
were alLJ was able to obtain at Malta, and it will probably be a long time before I 
can receive any from England. 

Sunday, August 3.—At10 in the morning, performed divine service in English. 
A part of the crew of the brig Herald, and two or three English were present. 

After the service, I walked out a little distance, to see if the orders which the 
President had lately given, that all the shops and coffee-houses shall be shut upon 
the Lord’s day, were obeyed. “I saw but one open. 

Mr. K. had an interview with the President, relative to the extensive establish- 
ment of Schools.—Nothing seems to be wanting but houses and funds. 

Teachers, I doubt not, I could find if 1 had the means of employing them. 1 
could obtain some of them here, some from Constantinople, some from Smyrna, and 
some from Palestine. Now, if ever, is the time to commence, and every plan ought 
to be laid, asif Greece were actually free and sure to rise. 

Wednesday, 6th.—Several priests, one deacon, and many of the common people, 
called to ask for the Testament and other books. Since my arrival here, one thing has 
struck me very much. It is, that many of the people, and several of the priests, 
seem ready to confess their ignorance, and the importance of reading the Scrip- 
tures in Modern Greek—in the language they understand—in order to be benefit- 
ted, and that they may know the true religion of the gospel. This several have 
expressed to me, and among others, one of the bishops. 

Thursday, 7th of August.—Several persons called to day for the gospel, and I 
was obliged to send them empty away. In the afternoon a little boy came, and 

asked me for a small school book, printed at Malta. I asked for it, 15 paras, (about 
three cents.) He saidhe had no money, and stood waiting, till the spot where he 
stood was so wet with perspiration that the print of his feet was visible on the floor 
for a long time after he went away. Seeing him wait so long, I told him again, 
that he must give me 15 paras for the book. “I am poor,” said he, “and cannot 
payit. Father I have not; he was killed by the Turks, or I know not by whom. 
He is gone; my mother is left with myself and two sisters; and I cannot pay!” 
While he thus spoke and plead fora book, his eyes filled with tears, and I could 
no longer resist.—[London Missionary Register. 


